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The Magdalena Bay Resolution. 

that the Lodge 
August 2d, 
by a vote of 51 to 4, will have mischievous results in 


There is serious reason to fear 
resolution adopted by the Senate on 
more than one direction. The text of the resolu- 
tion is as follows: 

Resolved, That when any harbor or other place on the 
American continents is so situated that the occupation 
thereof for naval or military purposes might threaten 
the communications or the safety of the United States, 
the Government of the United States could not see with- 
out grave concern the possession of such harbor or other 
place by any corporation or association which has such 
a relation to another government, not American, as to 
give that government practical power of control for na- 
tional purposes. 


It seems incredible that the Senate of the United 
States should have allowed itself to be drawn, under 
the existing circumstances, into the approval of such 
a declaration as this. There was no occasion what- 


ever for it. The investigation of the Magdalena 
Bay affair, authorized by a previous resolution, in- 
troduced by Senator Lodge, had proved clearly that 
the Japanese Government had had nothing to do 
with the fishing company with whom the American 
owners of the property were negotiating for its sale 
After this was made clear, the whole matter ought 
to have been dropped, after a report of the facts to 
the Senate. The course which the Senate took, 
after it had discovered the true situation, looks very 
much like an effort on the part of Senator Lodge and 
his fellow Senators to cover up the weakness and 
unwisdom of their former action, by an appeal to a 
popular sentiment which has never failed to respond 
quickly and enthusiastically and sometimes blindly 
to any hint of trespass on the rights and the assumed 
political supremacy of the United States in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The adoption of this resolution, following imme- 
diately upon the investigation, although it is couched 
in perfectly general terms, will inevitably impress 
the Japanese Government and people with the con- 
viction that our Senate, and indeed the whole Gov- 
ernment and people, do not trust them, but believe 
them to be secretly and persistently cherishing ill- 
will and evil designs against the United States, which 
they are seeking covertly the first opportunity to 
carry out. Unfortunately a section of the people 
of this country, misled by anti-Japanese orators 
and yellow journals, believe this of Japan. But 
the Senate knows better, and instead of catering to 
this miserable and utterly groundless sentiment it 
ought rather to have taken advantage of the occa- 
sion to put the seal of its indignant disapproval upon 
it. That would have been the high-minded and 
statesmanlike thing to do. This gratuitous offense 
to the Japanese sensibilities at the present time, for 
such it is even though the Senate doubtless did not 
intend it so, is entirely unworthy of our country. 
It can hardly fail to have a lasting and most un- 
fortunate influence on the general attitude of the 
Far East towards us. 

In the direction of the Monroe Doctrine in gen- 
eral there was still less occasion for any such resolu- 
tion. Looking around the entire horizon of the 
Americas not a single ground can be cited anywhere 
for the reassertion and extension of the Monroe 
Doctrine, as is said to be made in this resolution. 
Where is any commercial or trading company seek- 
ing to get concession of positions which may be 
turned against us by the home government as mili- 
tary or naval bases? Not even the most lynx-eyed 
“patriotism” of any member of the Senate can point 
out a single instance. But to seek to avoid giving 
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direct offense to Japan—the country aimed at in 
the resolution—by putting it into general terms and 
thus evincing suspicion and a bit of “daring” toward 
the other nations with which we are supposed to be 
on terms of good friendship, is a very curious pro- 
ceeding. The effort to save the Monroe Doctrine 
and revivify it in this way is doomed to wretched 
failure. The principles underlying the Doctrine, so 
far as they have any application to the conditions of 
our day, need no such artificial underpinning. The 
less that is said about them the better. <A really 
strong man does not go about his community ex- 
pressing suspicion of his neighbors and warning 
them to keep at a respectful distance from him. 

In a third way the resolution of the Senate can 
scarcely fail to do harm. It is well known that the 
republics south of us are affected with a growing 
suspicion and fear of the United States, because of 
its frequent assertion of its intention to control the 
political destinies of the Western Hemisphere. The 
Monroe Doctrine to them is fast coming to mean the 
interference of the United States or the disposition 
to interfere with their independent sovereignty and 
their autonomy. Not even the friendly visits of two 
Secretaries of State have been able to convince the 
Latin-American countries that we have no intention 
of exercising or attempting to exercise political domi- 
nation over them. The increasingly prosperous and 
powerful republics of South America,—Brazil, the 
Argentine Republic and Chile especially—believe 
that they are quite capable of looking after their own 
interests and are less and less inclined to be dictated 
to by their more powerful northern neighbor. The 
Monroe Doctrine means to them more and more a 
menace rather than a protection. The Magdalena 
Bay resolution cannot fail to deepen these feelings 
of fear and distrust. The resolution, therefore, from 
this point of view will almost certainly remain a 
dead letter, and thus bring us into deeper discredit. 
It is not likely that the Argentine Republic or any 
other of the prominent South American Republics 
will be in the least influenced by the Lodge resolu- 
tion in dealing with any foreign commercial or in- 
dustrial companies which may, for purely business 
purposes, wish to gain concessions on the bays or else- 
where in those countries. Things will take their 
natural business course, as they ought to do, and as 
our great and powerful country ought to wish them 
to do. 





The Panama Canal Bill. 


The Panama Canal bill, as finally adopted by both 
Houses of Congress, was signed by President Taft on 
Saturday night, August 24, and is now law. 

The most objectional feature of the bill, from the in- 
ternational point of view—and that is the only point 
of view from which we consider it—was eliminated be- 
fore final action upon it was taken. This was the pro- 
vision in the bill in its original form that ships of citi- 
zens of the United States engaged in foreign commerce 
This pro- 





should be exempt from paving canal tolls. 
vision was clearly’ in violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
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treaty, as pointed out by the British Foreign Office, 
and the President had let it be known that if the bill 
came to him in this form he would veto it. 

In its final form, however, the bill retained the pro- 
vision that ships engaged exclusively in our coastwise 
trade shall be exempt from paying canal tolls. ‘Two 
opinions are held as to the legitimacy of this feature. 
The President and a large majority of the Senators 
contend that it is not in violation of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty. The vessels of foreign nations cannot en- 
gage in our coastwise trade, and there is therefore no 
discrimination against their ships doing business with 
our shores. They are all to be treated in exactly the 
same way. The President is so anxious, however, that 
foreign nations may not be left to feel that our Govern- 
ment is intentionally violating the treaty and discrimi- 
nating against their ships that he has proposed to Con- 
gress the passing of a resolution declaring that the 
measure adopted is not considered by this Government 
in violation of the treaty provisions regarding the 
canal. 

A few Senators, on the other hand, hold that the 
plain terms of the treaty are such that the exemption 
of coastwise trading vessels from paying tolls is a clear 
violation of it, even though such exemption may not 
result in any direct discrimination against ships of 
other countries. 

Tt is not yet known what attitude the British Gov- 
ernment will officially take toward the bill in its final 
form, whether it will continue its protests or drop them. 
The chief ground of objection has been removed by the 
striking out of the provision exempting our ships en- 
gaged in foreign trade from paying tolls. The British 
press has in general severely arraigned the Senate and 
the President for the action taken, charging that the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty has been deliberately ignored 
and that our Government has narrowly and selfishly 
shown a disposition to cripple British trade and that 
of other countries at the canal as much as possible. 
These charges will doubtless be modified or dropped 
when the real nature of the canal legislation is hetter 
understood. The British Government will certainly 
not take officially any such extreme ground. But if 
that government shall still put forward the contention 
that the canal legislation as approved by the President 
violates the evident intent and purpose of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, then we shall be asked to refer the 
question to the Hague Court, and to the Hague Court 
it will go. The outcome will be sensible and peaceful, 
and there will be no serious disturbance, resulting from 
the difference, of the good relations which have so long 
existed between us and our British friends on the other 
side of the sea. 
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Since the above was written the British Government 
has reaffirmed its protest against the Panama Canal bill. 
In a note filed with the State Department on August 
28 by A. Mitchell Innes, chargé of the British Embassy 
in Washington, it was stated that if a satisfactory agree- 
ment cannot be reached through direct negotiation 
(ireat Britain will ask that. the question be arbitrated 
by the Hague Court. In the note it was stated that the 
British government would give careful consideration to 
the Canal bill and also to the special memorandum sent 
to the Senate by the President accompanying his ap- 
proval of the bill. ‘There will be further negotiation on 
the subject, and it is probable that a satisfactory agree- 
ment will soon be reached. 





—2-@e 


Only One New Battleship. 


The final outcome of the battleship contest in Con- 
gress, which was watched with so much interest through- 
out the country, was the agreement of the two Houses 
last month, just before adjournment, to make appropria- 
tion for one new ship of the Dreadnaught type, and 
for only one, the new monster to cost not more than 
$15,000,000. All the efforts of the Senate and of the 
big-navy men in the House to force through the pro- 
vision for an increase of the navy by two huge fighting 
craft failed. 

We have been glad to know that the opposition in 
Congress to further naval increase has not been by any 
means all “politics,” as has been quite generally sup- 
posed. Many men in the House and a few in the 
Senate hold, and have held for several years, regardless 
of political affiliations, that there is no reason why the 
navy should be increased by any more units at the pres- 
ent time. They still hold this view, though they have 
accepted the compromise on one ship in order to break 
the deadlock and not have the whole navy bill go by 
default. 

We regard the limitation of naval increase to one bat- 
tleship as a very substantial gain in the direction of 
sanity and economic sense. If this limitation can be 
maintained hereafter, as it seems probabie will be the 
case, in spite of frantic efforts which will be made to 
restore the two-ship program, it means that the growth 
of the navy, at least in number of battleships, has 
actually ceased, for one new ship built each year will 
only just replace an old one going out of commission, 

The action of Congress in this direction represents, 
we believe, the prevailing sentiment of the people of ine 
country, who have been waking up very rapidly the last 
three or four years to the absurdity and wickedness of 
the United States, situated as it is and making such 
high professions of peace leadership among the nations, 
plunging recklessly deeper and deeper into the spirit 
of the armament rivalry of the Old World. The check 
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has come none too soon to suit the toiling masses of the 
people, on whom the burdens of war and war prepara- 
tions bear most heavily. 

Some members of Congress and various citizens of the 
country are crying out that this limitation of the navy 
will reduce us to fifth in rank among the naval powers 
and put us at the mercy of other countries. But why 
should we not be willing to be fifth in rank, or even 
lower than that, since our national honor, our highest 
interests, and our mission to the world lie in an en- 
tirely different direction from that of supremacy in 
brute force and instruments of death? Time will show 
that we shall be just as safe building one new Dread- 
naught a year as if we built four—indeed, safer, and 
much more honored and respected and followed. The 
end of the consuming naval rivalry of our day, which 
has just now burst out with new fury between Germany 
and Great Britain, must come soon, in one way or an- 
other, and the time is not far away when the American 
people will boast of it as among their supremest honors 
that they took the first step leading to the peaceful 
removal of this huge barrier to the further economic, 
social, and moral progress of the world, 





—. e & __— 


Dr. Eliot Home from the East. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, arrived at San Francisco on August 5 from 
his peace journey around the world. He went on a 
voyage of inquiry, under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, to study the con- 
ditions in the Eastern countries with a view of trying 
to find out how the Endowment, of whose board of 
trustees he is one, may operate most successfully in pro- 
moting interest in world peace in those lands. He has 
heen gone about nine months, having sailed from New 
York on November 2, 1911. He has given lectures on 
the proposed work of the Carnegie Endowment in the 
large cities of China and Japan, has visited and made 
inquiries of many prominent men, diplomats, bankers, 
scholars, priests, royal personages, ete. The results of 
his inquiries and observations will be put into a com- 
prehensive report which he will make at an early date 
to the trustees of the Endowment. He has gone for the 
present to his summer home at Mount Desert Iskand, 
Maine, where he will rest and prepare his report. 

It is not possible at this time to give any complete 
the which Dr. Eliot has 
what he has said in lectures, in 


statement of conclusions 
reached. But 


views, ete., during the trip and since he returned gives 


inter- 


a pretty clear indication of what he will say. 

We notice first of all that he brings word that the 
whole Orient appears to be in accord with the peace 
movement. Instead of secretly planning to make war 
on the United States, he found Japanese statesmen he- 
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lieving that war is not to be thought of, now or at any 
other time, but that the friendship of this country—in- 
deed, of all countries—is to be assiduously cultivated. 
That is what every responsible American residing in 
Japan, or who has visited the country, has been contin- 
ually trying to impress upon us. Dr. Eliot’s indepen- 
dent testimony to this attitude of Japan is of great 
value just at this time. In China, also, he found the 
universal peace idea more and more prevailing since the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. 





Secondly, Dr. Eliot mentions three factors which he 
thinks will determine the progress of the peace move- 
ment on its practical side. First of these is the adjust- 
ment of the present unrestrained commercial competi- 
tion for trade areas. It is out of this, in his judgment, 
that naval rivalry among the commercial nations largely 
arises. If England, Japan, Germany, and France 
would enter into an agreement not to interfere with 
commercial trade routes, there would be no further 
reason for the navies. It will be most interesting to 
see how Dr. Eliot will further develop this important 
idea in his report. We hope that he will outline clearly 
what he thinks may be done to bring about such an 
agreement among the commercial powers, for that is 
the crux of the whole situation. 

The second factor is the problem of the elimination 
of the friction brought about by the migrations of 
people to strange lands, where they form colonies or scat- 
ter themselves about heedlessly, and thus give ground for 
social antagonism and disturbance. He believes that 
some of the most serious evils of migration may be 
avoided if men going abroad would take wives with 
them, and thus have the benefits of domestic restraint. 
The migration of males from any one country should 
not, in his opinion, exceed that of females more than 
5 per cent. The intermarrying of different races pre- 
sents a great problem. People should be educated in 
regard to these things, and intermarriage among certain 
races should be prohibited. The problem here stated 
by Dr. Eliot has had little serious consideration, and we 
hope that his report will set it forth in such a way as to 
induce the governments of the countries where these 
evils have so much prevailed to make a thorough and 
exhaustive study of the subject. 

The third important factor in the problem of peace, 
as viewed by Dr. Eliot, is the question of the exemption 
of private property from capture at sea in time of war. 
If this doctrine, which has been advocated by the United 
States almost from the beginning, were incorporated 
into international law, he believes that there would be 
no further need for the tremendous armament which 
the nations now have to support, and that the govern- 
ments would be much more ready to agree to limitation 
and reduction. With this position in regard to the ex- 


emption of private property from capture at sea in time 
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of war nearly all of the leading pacifists have always 
agreed, but unfortunately it has not been possible, be- 
cause of the steady opposition of England, to get any- 
thing accomplished in this direction. All the efforts 
put forth by the United States and other powers at The 
Hague in 1907 to secure such an agreement failed. 

All these suggestions of Dr. Eliot are of the utmost 
importance, but they do not by any means cover the 
whole field, and we shall expect to see other features of 
the problem dealt with by him in his report. 

Dr. Eliot has been criticised for having said to the 
Kastern countries that the time has not yet come for 
disarmament or even, for limitation and reduction of 
armaments. We doubt if the 
reached us have fully represented his position. 
the interviews and reports which we have seen he ap- 
pears to feel very deeply the situation which the great 
and burdensome armaments of the time have produced. 
What he seems to us to have meant is that actual reduc- 
tion of armaments is impracticable until the govern- 
ments can be brought to enter into some such agree- 


have 
From 


reports which 


ment as that above outlined. 
is little criticism to offer, provided it is not made an 
excuse to uphold and foster the current naval rivalry. 
This rivalry is almost universally felt to be the greatest 
evil of the time, “a satire on civilization,” as it has 
been characterized by the British Prime Minister. The 
friends of peace, therefore, should everywhere and 
always insist that the time for arresting this rivalry has 
fully come, and that the powers should take up the 
In season and out of season 
this demand should be pressed home to them, until they 


Upon this position there 


question without delay. 


are compelled by the weight of public sentiment to find 
a way of relief from the wasting pestilence of arma- 
ments which is growing steadily every year more and 
more deadly and exhausting. The measures which Dr. 
Eliot thinks would, if adopted, sweep away the demand 
for the big armaments will never be enacted by the gov- 
ernments into law until the afflicted inhabitants of the 
different countries say that it must be done. Then it 
will be found to be extremely easy. 


—_>eo CT 


The Progressive Party on Peace. 


The declaration of the new Progressive party, in its 
platform adopted at Chicago the 7th of August, in re- 
gard to arbitration, peace, and battleships, does not 
differ in any essential respects from that of the Repub- 


lican party. It is as follows: 

“The Progressive Party deplores the survival in our 
civilization of the barbaric system of warfare among 
nations, with its enormous waste of resources even in 
time of peace, and the consequent impoverishment of 
the life of the toiling masses. We pledge the party to 
use its best endeavors to substitute judicial and other 
peaceful means of settling international differences. 
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“We favor an international agreement for the limita- 
tion of naval forces. Pending such agreement, and as 
the best means of preserving peace, we pledge ourselves 
to maintain for the present the policy of building two 
battleships a year.” 

One could wish that, instead of adding the pledge to 
maintain for the present the policy of building two 
battleships a year, the Progressive platform-makers had 
had the insight and courage to add the logical sequence 
of their admirable declaration in regard to an interna- 
tional agreement for the limitation of naval forces, viz., 
“and we pledge ourselves to do everything in our power 
to bring about such an agreement at the earliest possible 
day.” That would have given the party a truly pro- 
gressive plank on which to stand. The two-battleship 
rider is retrogressive. The party has thereby pledged 
itself to a policy in regard to battleships which, if it 
by any chance should ever come into power, would neu- 
tralize very largely its desires and efforts in the direc- 
tion of limitation of naval forces. The addition of two 
battleships a year to the navy will make the big-navy 
plague more and more difficult to extirpate. Big battle- 
ships and the spirit out of which friendly agreements 
and peace come have nothing in common. 





International Students’ Convention at 
Gottingen. 


The growth of international sentiment and of inter- 
national organization among the students of the Ger- 
man universities in the last two years is something note- 
worthy. The German universities have for half a cen- 
tury been pre-eminently the resort of students from all 
nations; but the international movement itself has be- 
come strong in Germany more recently than in the other 
great nations, for the reason undoubtedly that Germany 
is herself a new nation in the modern sense. There is 
much ground, however, for thinking that now that the 
movement has once taken strong hold of the scholars 
and youth of Germany, its development there may be 
more rapid and more thorough than anywhere else ; and 
the significance of this for the family of nations would 
certainly be very great. The exchange professorships 
at Berlin, the international influence of such men as 
Professor Lamprecht and Professor Ostwald at Leipsic. 
and the rapid extension throughout all Germany of the 
new Society for Vélkerverstiindigung, inspired and con- 
trolled largely by professors in the various universities, 
have undoubtedly done much to affect the thought and 
feeling of the great student body ; but it is really a young 
American scholar, Dr. George W. Nasmyth, of Cornell 
University, carrying on his higher studies in Germany, 
who has given the direct impulse leading to the organi- 
zation in several universities of international clubs like 
those already existing in some thirty of our own Ameri- 


can universities. Young Nasmyth was the leading 


spirit in the great Cosmopolitan Club at Cornell, which 
now has 300 members, and, carrying his enthusiasm 
to Germany, he prompted the organization of an inter- 
national club among the Berlin students, which quickly 
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attained a membership of two hundred. Similar clubs 
have been established through his initiative in Leipsic, 
Munich, and Gottingen, and the last week in July there 
was held in Gottingen a general convention of students 
from all of these clubs, to discuss the.various aspects of 
the international movement and perfect plans for larger 
activities in the German universities, in several other of 
which efforts looking to the formation of international 
clubs are already under way. The program of this 
Gottingen students’ convention, which has just come to 
hand here, is most interesting. The social side of things 
has good emphasis, excursions as far as to Cassel and 
Eisenach being included; but the striking thing about 
the program is the serious and definite work for the 
development of internationalism among the students 
which it outlines. To Americans the choice of Géttin- 
gen as the place for such an international convention is 
doubly interesting, because it was to Géttingen that 
American students first repaired in considerable num- 
hers when the movement of our students to the German 
universities began, now nearly a century ago. Tt is with 
Gottingen that the names of Everett, Ticknor, Bancroft, 
Cogswell, Longfellow, and Motley are all associated. 
There is prominent reference to these American associa- 
tions with Géttingen in the program of the recent con- 
vention, and the issue of the Géttingen students’ jour- 
nal, which comes at the same time, contains a thorough 
and most interesting article by Dr. Nasmyth, surveying 
the development of the international students’ move- 
ment, which it is to be hoped may be put into English 
and given circulation here, for we have seen no better 
account of what is certainly one of the most promising 
movements of the time. 


> a 


Editorial Notes. 


The dispatches from 
that big preparations are in progress 
for the Nineteenth International 
Peace Congress, which is to open there on the 23d of 
this September and continue during the week. By that 
time the rush of tourist travel will be over, and “the 
entire community is laying itself out to give the hun- 
dreds of delegates a bumper time in the ‘playground of 
Europe.” <A specially attractive entertainment and 
excursion program is in preparation. We are 
that, because of the lateness of the date, the attendance 
of delegates from the United States will be very much 
reduced. Several of the peace societies in this country 
have appointed delegates, but most of them cannot be 
in Europe so late. Hon. Richard Bartholdt, of the 
House, and Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of the Senate, 
have both gone over to attend the Interparliamentary 
Conference, which opens on the 18th, but neither of 
them expects to be able to stay for the Peace Congress. 
Among those who will attend the congress from this 
side are Dr. James I. Tryon, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society; Mr. William H. Short, secretary 
of the New York Peace Society ; Mrs. Andrews, secretary 
of the American School Peace League; Mrs. Violet 


Geneva say 
The Geneva 


Peace Congress. 


sorry 
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Huntington Blair, of North Carolina; Mr. Daniel G. 
Crandon, of Boston; Rev. Stanley Van Eps, of New 
York; Mr. Victor H. Duras, of New York; Miss 
Anna B. Eckstein, of Boston, and Benjamin F. ‘Trife- 
blood and Miss Trueblood, of Washington. Secretary 
Trueblood and daughter will sail from New York on 
the “St. > on the 7th inst., and will arrive in 
Geneva in time to look in on the Interparliamentary 
Conference and have a few days of rest before the Peace 
Congress opens. ‘They will return on the “St. Paul,” 
leaving Cherbourg on the 5th of October and arriving 
home about the 13th. 


Louis’ 





William B. Howland, of the Out- 
look, New York, Centenary 
Commissioner, the 
early part of August discussing with members of the 
British committee the plans for the celebration. Thence 
he went to Ghent with Mr. Brittain, of the British 
committee, to arrange for a dinner there on Christmas 
Eve, 1914, in duplication of the dinner given in 1814 in 
Mr. Howland 


has had several interviews with the Canadian Premier, 


The Peace 
Centenary. 


Peace 


was in London 


celebration of the signing of the treaty. 


Mr. Borden, in reference to the part which Canada will 
take in the Mr. 
hearty co-operation. The British committee will open 


celebration. Borden promises his 
its campaign in behalf of the celebration about the 1st 
of November, under the leadership of Karl Grey, its 
Many well-known and influential English- 
men have accepted membership on the committee. It 


president. 


seems now that adequate provision will be made for 
the appropriate observance of the closing of the century 
his 


servance ought to be, and we hope will be, made the 


of peace among English-speaking peoples. ob- 


beginning of an era of “eternal peace.” 





A great Christian Endeavor Con- 


Christiania C. E. 


Ciciaetaiien vention was recently held in Chris- 


tiania, Norway, and attended by nine 
hundred delegates from all parts of the continent of 
Europe. The meetings, some of which were attended 
by from three to five thousand persons, were full of en- 
thusiasm and marked by a spirit of brotherhood and 
fellowship which has rarely been known on the conti- 
nent. Representatives of the different nationalities met 
and fraternized under a common banner—Britons, 
Northmen, Finns, Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, 
French, Spaniards, Swiss, Hungarians, etc. One of 
the most important sessions of the convention was de- 
voted to the subject of international arbitration and 
peace. It was addressed by Dr. Ragnvald Moe, secre- 
tary of the Nobel Institute, whose address made a pro- 
found impression. The following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted by the convention : 
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“The European Christian Endeavor Convention in 
Christiania, 1912, requests all the National Christian 
Endeavor Unions to present a petition to their respective 
governments and parliaments that the movement for 
arbitration in all conflicts between the nations, and 
mediation in all controversies at home, be promoted 
more energetically than ever, so that the Prince of 
Peace, Jesus Christ, may reign over the nations, and 
the growth of His kingdom be furthered among all 
men, 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, founder and president of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, writes us that 
he believes that the Christian Endeavor Unions of the 
different countries will carry out the recommendation 
of the convention, and will exert their utmost influence 
to further the cause of peace among the nations of the 
Old World. Nearly all the European countries are now 
thoroughly organized along Christian Endeavor lines, 
and the young people in the societies are being steadily 
educated not only in their large conventions, but also 
in their local societies, to do their part in promoting 
the peace of the world. What this remarkable organi- 
zation of young people has grown to be and has done in 
the three decades of its existence makes one thrill with 
the thought of what it may help to finish in the coming 
generation. 


British At a special meeting of the British 
National Peace National Peace Council, held on July 
Council. 31 and presided over by A. G. C. Har- 


vey, M. P., the following resolutions were unanimous) 
adopted : 

“Resolved, 1. That the members of the National 
Peace Council, having considered the statement made in 
the House of Commons on July 22, and the speeches of 
ministers, express their deep dissatisfaction at the fail- 
ure of diplomacy to bring about a more rational condi- 
tion of international relationships. They cannot but 
attribute this failure in part to the fact that interna- 
tional agreements, originally intended to remove differ- 
ences and to be the forerunner of similar agreements 
with other powers, have resulted in the antagonistic 
grouping of the European nations. 

“Whilst hearing with satisfaction that the acute ten- 
sion which has existed for some time has passed away, 
they repudiate the idea that a lasting peace can be main- 
tained through the means of the forces of destruction. 
It has always been their belief that large and increasing 
armaments can never become the basis of friendship or 
mutual respect. To the stronger power their existence 
isa constant temptation to aggression and interference ; 
for the weaker power there is always the risk of panic 
and the feeling of humiliation. They burden the State 
with vast expense, diverting labor and draining the 
means available for reform. 

“The members of the Council welcome the Foreign 
Secretary’s desire for the spread of arbitration in inter- 
national agreements, and assure him and the govern- 
ment of their warm approval of any steps that may be 
taken to extend agreements with this end in view. 
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“They regard, however, with grave disquiet the 
growth, especially in connection with the Committee of 
Imperial Defense, of the influence of the professional 
expert on the Cabinet and the House of Commons in 
questions of foreign policy. 

“Resolved, 2. That this Council expresses the hope 
that H. M. Government will seize any occasion such as 
is now suggested in the Austro-Hungarian press -for an 
agreement for the arrest of naval armaments as between 
this country and Austria-Hungary.” 





We have already given in a_pre- 
vious number the principal subjects 
that Nine- 

Peace opens at 


Program of 
the Geneva 
Peace Congress. 


will be discussed at the 


teenth Universal Congress, which 


(ieneva on the 23d of this September. Following is 


the program of the different days: 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 


2 P.M. Meeting of the Commission of the Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau. 
8.30 P.M. Reception of the delegates by the Com- 


mittee on Organization at the Atheneum. 


Monvay, SEPTEMBER 23. 


10 A. M. 
Hall of the University. 
M. Meeting of the committees of the Congress. 


Opening session of the Congress in the 


Visit to the various places of interest in the 


2 F. 
t F. m. 
city. 


"TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 
9 A. M. 


10 A. M. 
2 P. M. 


Meetings of the committees. 
Session of the Congress. 
to) 
Reception at the Ariana and garden party. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 


9 A. M. 
10 A. M. 
3 P. M. 
8.30 P.M. 


Meetings of the committees. 
Session of the Congress. 

Special meeting of the delegates. 
Soirée in Victoria Hall. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 
Tour of the Lake. Dinner at the Bouveret. Recep- 
tion at Lausanne-Ouchy. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 


Meetings of the committees. 
10 A. M. Session of the Congress, 
8.30 P. M. Public Mass Meeting with addresses in 


the Commercial Hall. 


9 A. M. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 


10 A. M. Closing session of the Congress. 
12 M. Closing banquet at the “Maison Communale de 


Plainpalais.” 
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What the Peace Organizations Are 
Doing. 


The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia, after 
having held its annual conventions in the Peace Grove 
at Mystic, Conn., for forty-four years, has given up 
that as its place of meeting, and has offered for sale the 
Peace Grove and the Peace Temple located in it. The 
Union will hold its convention this year at Buck Hill! 
Falls, Pa., on the 7th, 8th, and 9th of this September. 


The Interparliamentary Union will hold its confer- 
ence this year at Geneva, Switzerland, beginning on the 
18th of September and continuing for four days. Some 
dozen or more members of the United States Congress 
will attend, including Senator Theodore KE. Burton, 
who has been a prominent and influential member of 
the Union for many years. Senator Burton sailed for 
Kurope on the 17th of last month. Hon. Richard Bar- 
tholdt, president of the interparliamentary group in 
Congress, who has been an indefatigable worker in the 
Union, expects also to be able to go to Geneva. 

Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary of the Carnegie 
Peace Endowment, and Prof. George Grafton Wilson, 
head of the International Law Department of Harvard 
University, went to Christiania, Norway, on the Ist of 
August, to attend the conference of the Institute of 
International Law. <A special committee of the insti- 
tute, of which Professor Wilson and Prof. John Bassett 
Moore, of Columbia University, are members, has con- 
sented to act as adviser of the division of international 
law of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

The objects of the Church of England Peace League, 
as set out in its constitution, are two-fold: (1) To keep 
prominently before members of the Church of England 
the duty of combatting the war spirit as contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity, and of working actively for peace 
as part of the divine ideal of human society; (2) to 
promote universal and permanent *peace among na- 
tions—(a) by encouraging the growth of international 
friendship, and (6) by working for the adoption of arbi- 
tration and conciliation in the place of war, and for 
other peaceful means of settling international disputes. 
The secretary of the League is M. H. Huntsman, 16% 
St. Stephen’s House, London, S. W. 

The executive committee of the American Association 
for International Conciliation has announced that ar- 
rangements have been completed whereby the recentl) 
established Verband fiir Internationale Verstindigung, 
with headquarters at Frankfurt, shall act in Germany as 
the German branch of the International Conciliation 
Association. 

At the convention of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, held at Salt Lake City last month, Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, president of Leland Stanford University and 
Head Director of the World Peace Foundation, delivered 
on the 23d ult. a very forceful and impressive address 
on the relations of debt, banking, pawnbroking and 
democracy to war and peace. The convention hall was 
crowded to its utmost capacity and the Deseret Evening 
News, in its report, says that Dr. Jordan’s address held 
the audience intently. We shall hope to publish the 
substance of the address in an early issue of this journal. 
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The French National Peace Council (Délégation per- 
manente des Sociélés, etc.) has asked that the committee 
which is organizing the Geneva International Peace 
Congress make arrangements for a memorial meeting in 
honor of the. late Frederic Passy some time during the 
week. The suggestion ought to be, and doubtless will 
be, carried out. 





Brief Peace Notes. 


It is reported from Budapest that Austria-Hun- 
gary is desirous of seeing the insane growth of arma- 
ments restricted, and has informed Great Britain that 
if the latter will promise never to attack an Austrian 
fleet on the shores of Austria, the Austro-Hungarian 
government will abandon its new increased naval 
program. What curious ifs the governments always tag 
on to their proposals for restriction of armaments! 

It is announced that as one of the features of the 
commemoration of the centennial of peace among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples a plan has been made for the 
foundation of a group of institutions in New York 
city to be known as the Museums of Peaceful Arts. 
The site suggested for the museums is the Hudson 
River front between 96th and 103d _ streets. The pro- 
posal has received wide approval. Among the incor- 
porators of the undertaking will be George M. Kunz, of 
Tiffany & Co.; Judge FE. H. Gary, Charles M. Schwab, 
James Speyer, Jacob Schiff, S. 8S. McClure, Frank Mun- 
sey, James A. Stewart, Calvin Rice, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Henry M. Towne, and others. The estimated 
cost of the group of museums is $20,000,000. 


... The Baroness von Suttner, whose addresses be- 
fore various conferences and societies since her arrival 
in this country in June have been heard and applauded 
by thousands of women and men, was the chief speaker 
at the suffrage-day meeting of the Tower Hill Confer- 
ence, Wisconsin, on August 11. The program was ar- 
ranged by Miss Ada James, president of the Political 
Equality League, and Miss Gwendolyn Willis, president 
of the Milwaukee branch of the Wisconsin Woman’s 
Suffrage Association. The Baroness believes that the 
ballot in the hands of women will do much to abolish 
war and establish perpetual peace. 

Sir Edward Grey, the British Foreign Secretary, 
speaking in the House of Commons on July 25, on the 
Navy Supply bill, said “he thought there were forces 
at work which in time would have their effect on the 
expenditure on armaments and diminish the prospect 
of war. He hoped that national public opinion would 
steadily solidify and harden in favor of appeals to an- 
other tribunal than that of force. He thought also that 
the increasing financial interdependence between na- 
tions would make itself felt. As armaments increased 
it would be more and more borne home to people that to 
use for war the enormous machinery which has been 
created for war was bound to produce financial catas- 
trophe even in victory.” 
ae A one-page leaflet, issued by the National Peace 
Council of New Zealand, at Christchurch, gives the 
British nation’s annual expenditure for war (Death) 
at 72 million pounds, against 19 million pounds for 
education, science, and art (Life). 
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‘ Something of the strength of the opposition to 
the new military conscription law in Australia may be 
gathered from the fact that during the year which 
ended in June last there were over ten thousand prose- 
cutions for non-performance of drills, and that there 
were at least ten thousand failures to register to com- 
mence training in July. Five thousand of these were 
in Sidney alone. ‘The ten thousand failures to register 
were of boys who had reached the age of service since 
the act went into force. Many boys have been impris- 
oned for declining to submit to military discipline. The 
Friends and the Socialists especially are carrying on a 
vigorous campaign for the repeal of the act, though the 
opposition to it is widespread among the masses of the 
people. 

At the Fourth of July celebration in London by 
the American Society, Hon. Whitelaw Reid, the United 
States Ambassador, said: “We are on the verge of cele- 
hrating a century of unbroken peace between us. The 
war of 1812 was closed, after a brief and sputtering 
existence, by the Treaty of Ghent. No man can pene- 
trate the future and declare with certainty, what we 
hope, that this peace will last through centuries vet un- 
seen. But we know this—only by going dead against 
the natural aspirations of each of our people, only by 
sacrificing the dearest and highest aims popularly cher- 
ished on either side of the Atlantic, can that century-old 
peace ever again be broken. Please God, the peace con- 
secrated by time, and by all the good impulses of the 
great world-wide, English-speaking race will last for- 
ever.” 

.. Hon. William L. Scruggs, who died recently at 

Atlanta, Ga., at the age of seventy, was at one time 
prominent in international affairs. He had served as 
Minister to Colombia and afterwards to Venezuela. In 
1894 he acted as the legal adviser and special agent of 
the Venezuelan government in the matter of the Anglo- 
Venezuelan boundary dispute, which he succeeded in 
getting referred to arbitration in 1897. 
; It is now expected that the Peace Palace at The 
Hague will be ready to be opened next year. Holland 
is also planning to commemorate at the same time the 
centenary of its foundation as a kingdom. It will be a 
great vear for Holland, and for the world. 

Mr. Thomas E. Green, who has been for ten 
years a prominent lecturer at the summer Chautauquas 
of the country, is having unusual success this summer 
with his lecture, “America, the World’s Peacemaker.” 
He has been giving it, generally twice a day, in neigh- 
boring towns over the “Chautauqua Belt,” to audiences 
of from two to five thousand. It holds and grips the 
audiences in a remarkable way, and even the most radi- 
cal peace arguments and pleas for disarmament are 
cheered to the echo. The great cause is clearly moving 
with immense strides among the people. 

‘ The Summer Assembly at Collegeville, Pa.. was 
addressed on August 5th by Rev. Frederick Lynch, of 
New York, secretary of the Arbitration and Peace Com- 
mission of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. The attendance was large, especially of 
clergymen. Mr. Lynch made a strong plea for the en- 
trance of Christ’s spirit of love and brotherly kindness 
into all the relations of the nations with each other, as 
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it has so largely permeated men’s private relations with 
each other. 

-.. President Butler, of Columbia University, who 
has been visiting a number of European centers study- 
ing in what ways the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace may most wisely and profitably carry on 
its work, was the guest of Emperor William of Ger- 
many at luncheon on August 14. 

... The recent death at Denver, Colorado, of Bishop 
Henry W. Warren, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has removed from us a very able and devoted friend of 
the cause of international friendship and peace. Bishop 
Warren had been a vice-president of the American 
Peace Society for nearly twenty years. 

... The designation by President Taft of Secretary 
of State Knox as special ambassador to represent the 
United States at the funeral of the late Emperor of 
Japan this month has given special pleasure at Tokyo, 
where it is considered “a very exceptional manifesta- 
tion of high esteem.” We hope that the visit of this 
distinguished official of our Government to Japan may 
go far to allay the feelings of amazement which the 
Magdalena Bay resolution adopted by the Senate must 
have awakened over there. 

.. At Homburg, Germany, a program was recently 
drawn up at a meeting presided over by Sir Frank 
Lascelles, former British ambassador at Berlin, for the 
conference to be held in London in October for the 
improvement of the relations between Germany and 
(ireat Britain. 

... The miserable Tripolitan war still drags on. 
There have for some weeks been rumors of preliminary 
negotiations, in Switzerland or somewhere else, with 
the view of trying to find a basis of agreement which 
will be honorable to both countries. ‘The powers have 
brought pressure to bear at Constantinople, and sup- 
posedly also at Rome, in the hope of bringing the hos- 
tilities to an end. But as yet there is nothing definite 
to report. ‘The war will, we suppose, end some time. 

... At the recent congress of the Federation of 
‘Teachers’ Societies, held at Chambery, France, resolu- 
tions were adopted expressing approval of the anti- 
militarist movement, some of the leaders of which are 
said to have gone to the length of advising. desertion 
from the army, ete. As a result of the action of the 
‘Teachers’ Congress, the Cabinet has ordered the disso- 
lution of all the teachers’ professional syndicates. 
There are between sixty and seventy of these teachers’ 
organizations, with a total membership of about 50,000, 
In giving its opinion the Cabinet said: “The educators 
of the youth of France, in adhering to the anti-patri- 
otic movement, have greatly imperiled the work of the 
national schools.” But anti-militarism, notwithstand- 
ing its extremes, has continued to grow stronger and 
stronger in France, and is certain to continue to do so, 
in spite of the efforts of the government to suppress it. 


Mr. Carnegie, invited to contribute to the $10,000 
silver service which Pittsburgh proposes to give to the 


“ee . 


armored cruiser “Pennsylvania,” rechristened as the 
“Pittsburgh,” cabled: 

“Pittsburgh’s triumphs are those of peace. She receives 
no honor from engines of destruction bearing her name. 
On the contrary, I feel that she is degraded thereby. I re- 
gard the council’s contribution of a silver service a wrong- 
ful waste of the people’s money.” 
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The Last Message of Frederic Passy to 
his Co-workers in the Cause of Peace. 


(The following letter of Frederic Passy was intended to be 
given by him as an address at the celebration of his 90th 
birthday in Paris. Mr. Passy’s state of health, however, sud- 
denly became so serious that he was unable to attend the 
proposed celebration, and the address was given as a letter, 
and afterwards published in the French journal, La Paie par 
le Droit.—Eb.) 


My Dear Friends: It is not without emotion, cer- 
tainly, nor without a feeling of sadness, that | venture 
to take my place among the speakers on this occasion. 
This gathering, whatever your kindness may have done 
to transform it into an ovation, is a farewell meeting. 
Of all those who are here there are probably very few 
who will be able again to meet with me. My age, on 
which you are congratulating me, but whose heavy bur- 
den it is not within your power to lighten, is not the 
age of felicitations and hopes. It is the age of self- 
collection and resignation. 

Cruel trials, such as ought to be spared to old age, by 
filling my heart with mourning have this very year 
completed the exhaustion of my strength, and almost 
up to the last moment I have been afraid that I should 
not be able to appear here at this hour. But here I am, 
and almost on my feet. For how long? How many 
reasons there are for my being silent and shutting my- 
self up within myself! I am not willing to do this. 
It would be ingratitude and cowardice. | must tell 
you, and from the very bottom of my heart, how deeply 
1 am touched by your devotion in coming from so many 
places, not only in France, but also from countries 
which we persist in calling foreign, to bring me the evi- 
dence of your sympathy—sympathy with me personally, 
I know, on the part of many with whom it has been 
granted me to labor directly; sympathy with my labors 
and my studies; with the causes which I have tried to 
serve, on the part of all. This is a collective manifesta- 
tion of the élite of the different nations in favor of that 
high purpose which in spite of opposing currents is 
bearing the peoples of the world on toward liberty, 
toward justice, toward mutual respect and peace. It 
is this community of aspirations which brings us to- 
gether, and it is this which brings me what you call 
your homage. 

What you are honoring in me, my dear friends, is the 
singleness and sincerity of my life—that is, the best 
which you have in yourselves—fidelity to duty, faith in 
progress, and the noble ambition to assist in lessening 
the evil which is in the world and increasing the good, 

Since | am at that hour when, casting a last look 
hack on the past, one submits his conscience to a careful 
examination, will you permit me to review rapidly the 
long journey of my life and see if it is of a nature to 
encourage or to discourage your efforts and your hopes? 
You will see that, if one may consider of some account 
certain services of mine, what I have done is in fact 
nothing extraordinary; that I have limited myself to 
taking advantage along the way, with some goodwill, of 
circumstances and occasions which presented them- 
selves, 

I was not destined to be what some have called a 
utopist, a fanatic, or a revolutionary, and others a 
prophet and an apostle. What was expected of me, as 
of many other young men well born and recommended 
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by successes in their studies, was nothing more than 
the laborious development of an honest and useful 
career. In performing properly my modest functions 
as auditor in the State Council 1 perhaps dreamed 
myself naturally of a future which was reserved for me 
in the administration or in politics. Nevertheless, | 
felt only a modest taste for administrative jurispru- 
dence and functionarism. The revolution of 1848 hav- 
ing modified circumstances, the State Council finding 
itself after 1849 organized on a new basis, I took advan- 
tage of this change to resume my independence and go 
back to the studies which had attracted me. It was 
these which were to bring me into touch with you, you 
economists, and to make me soon your colleague, and 
later, alongside of Leon Say and Levasseur, your presi- 
dent. It was these, also, which were to determine the 
trend of a great part of my life—to determine the prin- 
cipal course of my activities. 

The Empire had come. 1| could no longer, nor would 
I any. longer, think of any official position. Pen and 
speech remained to me, certainly. But how, under this 
régime of repression and arbitrariness, could I make any 
use of them which was at once honorable and useful ? 
Certain labors which were received favorably by our 
masters of that time began to give me some notoriety. 
Certain honorable inhabitants of the province of He- 
rault, having expressed a desire to see established at 
Montpellier a free course in economic science, the presi- 
dent of the Council-General, Mr. Michel Chevalier, to 
whom they applied both to secure the success of their 
design and also a professor, did me the honor of naming 
me to them as worthy of their confidence. 

But it was necessary to reckon with the authorities of 
the day. No one at that time, whoever he might be, 
could speak on any subject whatever without a special 
authorization. But the Minister of Public Education, 
on whom this authorization depended, was not disposed 
to give it, and a siege had to be undertaken, not as long, 
possibly, as that of Troy. In 1857 Michel Chevalier 
had ventured to write to me to hold myself in readiness 
to give my opening discourse. In 1860, in the month of 
December, I was able at last to give it. The famous 
imperial letter of January 5 had probably helped to 
clear away the difficulties. And I myself, taking advan- 
tage of this change in the direction of the economic 
policy of the government, had, beginning in the month 
of March, at Pau, where I was then stopping, ventured 
to give some lectures which were well received and did 
not disturb the public peace. 

I must say, in order to be just to everybody, that once 
it had taken its stand, the Ministry, and in consequence 
the whole Administration, conducted themselves with 
the greatest propriety in the world in reference to me. 
During the years which followed, even to the end of the 
Empire, never was my liberty of speech interfered 
with—at Bordeaux, at Nice, at Paris, and in the nu- 
merous cities to which I was successively called. Per- 
haps if I had been a little condescending I might have 
seen doors open before me at which others were knock- 
ing in vain. In 1863 Michel Chevalier asked my per- 
mission to propose me for one of the chairs in the Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades. 

“This is the temptation of Jesus in the wilderness,” 
IT answered him. “I am not conspiring against the 
government. I submit whatever I may think about it 
to the national will which made it possible, but I cannot 
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forget its origin and take an oath which would seem to 
be a restrospective absolution.” 

The same year, and six years later, in 1869, I acted 
in the same way toward the electors of Gironde who 
wished to send me to the national legislature. This 
was perhaps an excessive scruple, as | have often been 
told, which kept me out of public affairs and deprived 
the country of the services which | might have rendered 
it. Others, and those of no small importance, believed 
it to be their duty to act otherwise. I do not propose 
to judge anybody, and do not permit myself to blame 
those who, doubtless with hesitation, believed that Paris 
was indeed worth going to mass for. I repeat only, 
with Bernard Palissy: “I could not do otherwise.” 

If, furthermore, from my personal point of view | 
may have been wrong and but poorly understood my in- 
terests, I do not think that from the general point of 
view I have had any ground to regret it or that my au- 
thority as a professor and a writer has suffered from it. 
If it were necessary, | would appeal for justification to 
you, my dear colleagues here present, who have always 
given me such affectionate consideration. 

This was not to be the only sacrifice, if sacrifice it 
was, which I had to make to my conscience. 

About 1879 (I was already among you, my dear con- 
fréres of the Institute) a life senator’s seat was vacant, 
and without any campaign on my part to obtain it, 
it was formally promised to me. At the critical mo- 
ment arose the unfortunate question of Article 7. Being 
an enemy to all forms of fanaticism of whatever nature, 
I held, as did Jules Simon, this article to be dangerous 
to civil and religious liberty, and I took the liberty of 
saying so. I was given to understand that in order not 
to compromise my election it was necessary for me to 
put a bridle on my tongue, and even to pledge myself 
to vote according to the wish of the government. It 
was not at that day any small sacrifice which confronted 
me. It was a question of participation during my life 
(it is true that I did not know that it would be so long) 
in the parliamentary power, with the right to ascend at 
will the tribune and speak there with all frankness with- 
out having to render account to anybody, and other ad- 
vantages pertaining to the position of senator. I turned 
a deaf ear, and there was never afterwards any question 
of my candidacy. It is true that two years later, in 
1881, I was thought of for the Chamber of Deputies, 
and during two sessions I was able to know the strength 
and the weakness of the parliamentary cuisine. 

I shall astonish you, perhaps, my dear friends, but 
those whose interests and rights I had defended, as I 
believed it to be my duty to do, were exactly those who 
on every possible occasion showed themselves my most 
implacable enemies, not hesitating, in order te repre- 
sent me as a persecutor and villain, to change my words 
and to falsify, in spite of official bulletins, my most 
liberal votes. 

“Does so much treachery enter into the soul of the loyal? 


Alas! yes, and into the soul of the disloyal, too. And 
from this source, this intolerance and this mutual mis- 
understanding, which goes even as far as lying and 
calumny, arise all our miseries and our faults. 

You know, my dear confréres of the Institute (I have 
just reminded you that for thirty-five years I have been 
one of you), what I have done among you, and with 
what questions, independently of our regular labors, I 
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have occupied myself in my communications: instruc- 
tion, morality, poverty and assistance, population, etc. ; 
all the subjects of truly public interest have not ceased 
to be the object of my communications to you, at the 
same time that | have discussed them in the reviews and 
in the public press. 

In the Parliament, whither the same subjects had 
followed me, | naturally gave my attention especially to 
economics and social questions. If | was not able, as | 
would have desired, to stop the tide of trade restriction 
and of the perpetual intervention of the state, | was 
nevertheless able to obtain in more than one question 
some success. I caused the suppression, in commercial 
matters, of the obstacles put in the way of private inter- 
ests. In 1886 | secured a vote in favor of the liberty 
of cremation, and in the same year, by an opportune in- 
tervention, | furnished the government the means of 
arresting the war which was ready to break out between 
Turkey and Greece. As the president and reporter of 
the Commission, | submitted to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties a convention referring to arbitration the adjustment 
of a question of boundary which had been pending for 
sixty years between French and Dutch Guiana; and my 
report, because of urgency, not having been, as usual, 
printed and distributed before the discussion, | was 
obliged to read it from the tribune, and with the prin- 
ciples and doctrines which it consecrated it was ap- 
proved by a vote of the Assembly. 1 gave my attention 
particularly, I hardly need remind you, at that time and 
ever afterwards, to the questions of peace and arbitra- 
tion. I had succeeded in creating in the Parliament a 
large group of members who took an interest in this 
subject with me, and I brought about the signing, by a 
very large number of my colleagues, of a proposition 
which the closing of the Parliament alone prevented 
from being voted at that moment, and which, taken up 
textually some years later by Mr. Barodet, was unani- 
mously adopted. I eventually had the great honor, in 
1889, before quitting the legislative circle, of opening 
the first session of the Interparliamentary Union for 
Peace and Arbitration, whose foundation the year pre- 
ceding, 1888, on a day considered historical, Mr. Randal 
Cremer and I, with some English and French col- 
leagues, had laid, and which today has become a power- 
ful international institution. 

And here I come back to you, representatives of what 
is now called the peace movement. But I shall not 
attempt to tell what we have done and in what measure 
it has been possible for me to co-operate with you 
therein. You have accompanied me, appealed to me, 
and followed me year after year in the Congresses and 
in the Interparliamentary Union Conferences. And 
you know how far, also, I have tried to support you in 
your generous efforts. You yourselves are able to 
answer those who pretend that our labors have been in 
vain, and who today clamorously assert, because from 
time to time the spirit of greed and hatred troubles us 
with its return, that we have wasted our time and that 


pacifism may be declared a failure. 

“Yes, certainly, there are still, there will be for a 
long time, there will perhaps forever be moments when 
it seems that, in one part of the world or another, folly 
and crime will triumph over wisdom and true self-in- 
terest: but to conclude from this that it is of no use to 
combat the evils and dangerous policies of violence, is 
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that not like saying to the tiller of the soil, because 
storms come and destroy the fruits of his labor, that he 
should give up cultivating the soil and committing to it 
the seed which is the source of the harvest.” 

“If out of five wars,” Count Albert Apponyi said to 
me at Budapest, in 1896, “‘you have prevented only two 
(say one, if you please), would not this be nevertheless 
a great service rendered to humanity?” We have cer- 
tainly prevented more than one, if it were only that one 
which would have broken out, in former times, in 
twenty-four hours, between Russia and Creat Britain, 
after the unfortunate incident at Hull. 

Therefore, my dear friends, both in regard to the 
question of war and international relations and to the 
other questions which divide and alarm us, we should 
have no illusions, but also no discouragements and no 
disappointments. The work of progress is immense 
and indefinite, but it is also holy, and if one does not 
lose interest in it, it is fertile. It is ours as individ- 
uals or peoples to make our own destinies. We see the 
evil which persists. We do not always see the good 
which is coming, and this renders us unjust toward 
others and even toward ourselves. 

[ have already said more than once that if, when in 
1867, with two or three others, | ventured to try to 
throw myself (and in this we succeeded) between France 
and Germany, | had been shown to what an under- 
taking I was committing myself; if I had been told to 
what sacrifices of time, of labor, and money I was com- 
mitting myself for the rest of my career; if I had been 
able to foresee that after so much labor I should find 
myself in my last hour exhausted, almost blind, tempted 
for the moment to ask myself whether I have not been 
guilty in sacrificing to the public interest what I owed 
to my family—if I had been told all that, I should have 
turned back frightened. 

But if, on the other hand, I had been assured that 
in less than half a century, in forty-five vears, I should 
see what we have seen and are now seeing—the entire 
world covered with hundreds of societies devoted to the 
propaganda of the ideas of international justice; at 
Berne a central bureau, the heart of a vast organization 
binding together its arteries and veins: the govern- 
ments, little by little, won by public opinion or obeying 
their own inspirations, binding themselves together by 
treaties of arbitration, at first imperfect, then more pre- 
cise and more obligatory: intergovernmental confer- 
ences, inaugurated on the initiative of one of the most 
powerful military sovereigns, bringing together at their 
second session almost all of the nations, and by a ma- 
jority of thirty-six votes out of forty-four declaring in 
favor of a universal treaty of arbitration; a supreme 
court organized by these conferences pronouncing sover- 
eign judgment among the nations; in a word, public 
opinion in most countries more and more hostile to the 
practices of ancient politics, and the masses of the peo- 
ple, with exaggeration sometimes, but with an insist- 
ence soon to become imperative, refusing to serve longer 
the ambitious calculations or the mutual hatreds of 
sovereigns and ministers—if T had been told, once more, 
that I should see all this, I should have cried out that 
this was improbable and utopian. And yet we have 
seen all this, and you, my dear friends, if vou do not 
allow yourselves to be discouraged, will see the develop- 
ment and continuation of it. And this is why I repeat, 
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for the hundredth time, and this shall be my last word: 
Have faith, the faith which removes mountains, the 
faith which is victorious over the world, and your lives 
on this earth will not be useless. 


———_—_—_@-e— 


Notes from Japan. 


By Gilbert Bowles, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society of Japan. 


Special Issue of the Osaka Asahi.—With the assist- 
ance of the energetic executive secretary of the Osaka 
branch of the Japan Peace Society, Mr. N. Kato, the 
Osaka Asahi (Morning Sun), which is said to have the 
largest circulation of any newspaper in Japan, pub- 
lished a special peace issue on June 23. It was illus- 
trated with cuts of Andrew Carnegie, the Hague Peace 
Palace, and Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the visit of the latter 
to Japan furnishing a natural occasion for the peace 
issue. 

Prof. Payson J. Treat, associate professor of history 
in Leland Stanford University, in charge of the History 
of the Nations on the Pacific, recently visited Japan in 
the interests of his department. Although his stay was 
too short for a lecture program, he met some of the 
peace workers, and Baron Sakatani, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Japan Peace Society, arranged a private 
luncheon, inviting a few leading historians. 

A Peace Map of the World.—The July issue of “New 
Japan,” a well-known magazine, contains a map, pre- 
pared by Mr. S. Tomiyama, former executive secretary 
of the Japan Peace Society, showing the location of all 
of the known peace societies in the world. 

Fire Destroys Office of Japan Peace Society.—Karly 
on the morning of July 1, the building belonging to the 
‘Tokyo Statistical Society, in which was located the office 
of the Japan Peace Society, was destroyed by fire. Im- 
portant records and some peace literature were burned. 
The building will soon be reconstructed on the same 
spot, near the Imperial Hotel. The office of the Peace 
Society is temporarily located near by in the Chuaisha 
(printing house), 19 Hachikancho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot in Japan.—After many months 
of expectant waiting, Japan welcomed Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot on June 14, the preceding months having been 
spent in India, China, and Korea. His full program 
of dinners, interviews, and addresses, arranged by the 
Harvard Club, continued until his departure for San 
Francisco on July 13. 

Dr. Eliot’s addresses in Osaka and Kyoto were given 
wide publicity through the press. In Tokyo, besides 
after-dinner speeches before the Association of Amer- 
ica’s Friends, the International Press Association, the 
newly-organized branch of the Japan Society, numerous 
other organizations and the leading universities, he gave 
one public address under the auspices of the Japan 
Peace Society, the American Peace Society of Japan, 
and the Japan branch of the International Peace 
Forum. The hall of Central University was packed full 
an hour before the opening. Dr. Eliot’s address on the 
aims of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace was well interpreted by Professor Ishikawa, of 
the Higher Normal School. Baron Sakatani, vice-presi- 
dent of the Japan Peace Society, presided, and the 
American Ambassador, Hon. Charles Page Bryan, was 
among those who gave brief welcome addresses. 
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On July 5, Count Okuma, acting as president of the 
Japan Peace Society and chancellor of Waseda Univer- 
sity, gave a luncheon in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Eliot, 
Miss Eliot, and Mr. Roger Pierce, Dr. Eliot’s private 
secretary. 

On the afternoon before their departure from Japan 
Dr. and Mrs. Eliot gave a tea to their many old and new 
friends at the Koishikawa (Tokyo) Botanical Gardens. 

Kvecutive Vice-President of the Japan Peace Society 
Becomes Mayor of Tokyo.—Upon the resignation of 
Mayor Ozaki, Baron Y. Sakatani, ex-minister of finance, 
executive vice-president and director of the Japan 
Peace Society, has been chosen by the City Assembly 
to fill the vacancy, all three of the parties urging him 
to accept the position. The imperial approval was given 
today. He has been especially selected for his integ- 
rity and his recognized ability as a practical financier. 

Tokyo, July 13, 1912. 


——-@-o — 


Labor’s International Action for Peace. 

The following account of an effort which is being 
made in Great Britain by labor leaders to get the opin- 
ion of all British labor and Socialist organizations in 
regard to a combined effort of workers to prevent war 
between nations is of extraordinary interest. It is 
from the London Chronicle of August 16: 


“The growing sense of the international solidarity of 
labor is reflected in a remarkable appeal that has just 
been addressed to every organization affiliated with the 
Labor party and the British section of the International 
Socialist Bureau. The appeal, which is signed by Mr. 
Keir Hardie, M. P., chairman, and Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, M. P., secretary, embodies the following questions 
to which an answer is requested not later than Septem- 
ber 30 next: 

*““*(1) Are you in favor of the organized working- 
class movements of all countries being asked to come to 
a mutual agreement by which, in the event of war being 
threatened between any two or more countries, the work- 
ers of those countries would hold themselves prepared 
to try to prevent it by a mutual and simultaneous stop- 
page of work in the countries affected ? 

“<(2) Have you any suggestion to put forward or re- 
marks to make on the proposal, or on the conditions 
necessary to its being made effective?’ 

“Messrs. Hardie and Henderson, in their joint ap- 
peal, refer to the fact that the question of the interna- 
tional co-operation of the working-classes with a view 
to the preventing of war was discussed at length at the 
International Socialist Congress at Copenhagen in 1910. 
The main discussion turned on a suggestion emanating 
from the British I. L. P. as to whether a stoppage of 
work by the workers in any two countries between whorh 
war was threatened could be made effective in preventing 
war breaking out. It was finally agreed to refer this 
question to the International Bureau to prepare a report 
on the subject for the International Congress at Vienna 
in 1913, based on the ascertained opinion of the organ- 
ized workers themselves. 

“The British section of the International Socialist 
Bureau now desires information to enable it to prepare 
an authoritative report for presentation to the Inter- 


national Bureau.” 
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We quote the following passages from this appeal, 
which is given in full in the current issue of the Labor 
Leader: 

“Those who support an anti-war strike do so not as an 
alternative to political action, but as supplemental to 
that action, and only to be used as a last resort, where 
political action is not yet sufficiently developed to pre- 
vent it. 

“Take, by way of illustration, the case of Germany 
and this country. ‘The German Reichstag has 397 mem- 
bers all told, of whom 110 members are Social Demo- 
crats, representing 4,250,000 electors. These would un- 
doubtedly put up a formidable fight against war on the 
floor of the Reichstag. 

“A like remark applies to the Labor party in our 
country, numbering 41 in a House of Commons con- 
taining 670 members. 

“A tremendous backing would undoubtedly be given 
to this fierce struggle for peace by the Parliamentary 
representatives were it known that in both cases the 
trade unions had a firmly grounded understanding, mu- 
tually arranged, to cease work, if need be, rather than 
tamely sit still and allow their masters and rulers, 
backed by the powerful influence of the capitalist press, 
to force war upon them.” 





War the Destroyer 
By Robert J. Burdette, D. D. 


[From the Sunday School Times of June 8. | 


“Hell’s only two miles ahead of you!” shouted the 
cavalryman with the voice of a prophet, mounted on a 
foam-flecked horse black as midnight. He thundered 
down the column in a whirlwind of yellow dust, stormed 
with our cheers, for like an echo to his words we heard 
the dull “boom-boom” of a distant battery, and we 
caught the battle madness with the dust cast up like the 
smoke of an incantation by those flying hoofs. 

Colonel McClure flung his arms apart in a gesture of 
command, and with cheers yet more deafening and 
hearts beating high with anticipation, the column broke 
with orderly disorder as we sprang to the preliminary 
work of destruction; for a battle always begins with 
destruction, before ever a shot is fired. 

The colonel’s gesture, clearly understood when his 
voice could not be heard, sent us like human cyclones 
leaping at the fences that hemmed the road. Such a 
beautiful country we were marching through, that sum- 
mer day—a park for loveliness, a granary for fertility. 
Low hills whose wooded crests smiled on the cornfields 
that ran down to the emerald meadows; a creek mean- 
dering across the plantations, loitering in its broad and 
shallow bends to photograph the white clouds posing 
against the soft turquoise skies; stately old plantation 
homes with their colonial architecture; the little vil- 
lages of negro quarters in the rear; pleasant orchards 
and fragrant gardens. 

How beautiful they were, those sweet old Southern 
homes! And dear and fair some of them still stand, 


here and there in the New South, amid the rush and 
clatter of modernity and progress, of steam and elec- 
tricity, gasolene, automobiles and airships, tourists and 
promoters and prospectors, 
mines. 


iron furnaces and coal 
Not as scolding protests against progress, de- 
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velopment, and prosperity—they are too gentle for that. 
They stand rather as beautiful memories of all that was 
sweetest and fairest and best in the Old South. What 
colonial grace in their white-columned verandas. What 
stateliness in the heavy cornice; what welcome of hos- 
pitality in the spacious doors with their old-time “side- 
lights,” and in the sunny smiles of the many-windowed 
front. The shadow of pathos rests upon them now, 
tenderly as the sun-kissed haze of Indian summer days. 
They temper our nervous desire for “newness ;” they 
correct our taste for architectural frenzies of many- 
gabled deformities and varicolored creosote “complex- 
ions.” ‘They are of the old order, which, like the Old 
Guard, dies, but never surrenders to modern changes. 
They stood here before the war. They have been del- 
uged with woe. They have been baptized in sorrows, 
the bitterness and depth of which our Northern homes 
never knew—cannot know—please God, never will know. 
And some of their anguish have been the common sor- 
rows of all homes in war times—the heartache of be- 
reaved motherhood ; the agony of widowhood; the lone- 
liness of the orphaned. The loving Father of us all 
has made the sorrow that is common a healing balm 
that makes holy and tender the bitterness of the cruel 
past. The kisses that rained on the faces of the dead 
have blossomed into the perfumed lilies of consolation 
for the living. 





A JuNE Day CYCLONE. 


And framing all that picture that lay along the line 
of march that June day, joining and separating all the 
fields with their zigzag embroidery, picked out here and 
there with the greenery of wild vines, and stitching in 
the winding yellow roadway as though it were a dusty 
river, were the old rail fences, picturesque in weather- 
beaten grays with the artistic trimmings of clambering 
festoons of leaf and blossom. A moment before our 
souls were drinking in this beauty until a little ache of 


homesickness added the bitter-sweet to the esthetic 
draught. Then, as the wild shouting ended, far as the 


length of the column wound along that road, there 
wasn’t a panel of fence to be seen. Not one. Months 
of cheery toil it had taken to fence that highway out 
and shut the green fields in with a legal fence, “horse 
high, pig tight, and bull strong.” Now as we picked up 
our grounded muskets or took them from the “stack,” 
we looked upon an open country. A cyclone could not 
have accomplished the destruction more completely. 
‘The fences had been a protection to the young wheat 
and the growing corn. ‘They were the defenders of 
hungry men and women, of little children, white and 
black, who would cry for bread but for these barriers 
against marauding foes. ‘The crooked lines of the old 
rail fence wore the dignity of high office. But now they 
were in the way. When there is going to be a fight the 
first thing is to prepare the ring. And war demands 
not a pent-up little twenty-four foot, rope-enclosed 
space, but many square miles in which iis cham- 
pions may maneuver. Its mighty wrestlers—Life and 
Death—must have abundant room. You build a plat- 
form and you construct a ring for your ordinary prize- 
fighters and wrestlers. But when real soldiers are going 
to give an exhibition of real fighting with the bare hand, 
the cold steel, and the hot shell, you first destroy the 
country over which they are to fight. You set fire to 
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that dear old mansion—it would shelter sharpshooters. 
You brush away these protecting fences. They would 
impede the swift sweep of cavalry; they would detain 
a battery ten minutes, and lose a battle: they would 
throw a line of charging infantry into disorder. 


SCLENTIFIC DESTRUCTION—EVEN FOR THE Crows! 


When we saw the colonel’s gesture, tired we were, 
thirsty we were, hungry, faint, and breathing dust. 
But with the light-hearted glee of schoolboys we sprang 
at those fences—a man to a rail—and they were gone. 
Sometimes we merely opened the panels like gates, leav- 
ing the alternate corners standing in the re-entrant 
angles. And the next squirrel that came running along 
his accustomed highway would pause bewildered in his 
up and down career along a fence builded entirely of 
But if there was plenty of time—say ten, instead 
of five, minutes—down to the level came all the fence. 

That’s war. Destruction of innocent and useful 
things. Destruction of everything. When we tore up 
a railway, it wasn’t enough to demolish it so that trains 
could not go over it. We burned the ties. But we 
made them destroyers of other things in their own fiery 
We builded orderly heaps of them—because war 


gaps. 


death. 


does not destroy like a blind storm that does not know 


how to destroy properly—war destroys scientifically. 
On top of the ties we laid the iron rails. The heat of 
ihe fire furnaced the rails to red-whiteness, and their 
own weight compelled them to suicide. They bent 
down in strangling humiliation. Or, if there was time, 
fifteen or twenty minutes longer, men seized the ends of 
the rails with improvised tong of twisted saplings, ran 
the red center of the rail against a tree, and bent it 
around the oak in a glowing knot. The enemy could 
make a new rail in less time than he could straighten 
out that entanglement. hat’s the way war destroys. 
An axiom of war is to leave nothing behind which the 
enemy can possibly use. “The next crow that flies 
ucross Shenandoah Valley,” said Phil Sheridan, “will 
have to carry his rations with him.” That valley was 
unsurpassed in all the world for beauty and fertility. 
But it was also a granary and depot of supplies for the 
(‘onfederate armies in Virginia. And when Sheridan 
rode down from Winchester town he was going to war. 
And war is destruction. 
Don’t censure Sheridan. That was civilized war. It 
is easy enough to say “barbarous,” “brutal,” “savage.” 
For with all its ameliorations it remains war. So long 
as Christian nations justify war, they justify everything 
that it is and everything that it does. There is no such 
thing as a Christian war. Genghis Khan waged war 
about as Richard Coeur de Leon did. The Crusades were 
nearly as cruel as the marches of Attila. The invader 
is more destructive because of his greater opportunities. 
The old German word for war meant “confusion.” 
An old English word for it was “worse,” as though it 
was worse than the worst thing you could name. It 
vives mourning for joy: ashes for beauty; the spirit of 
heaviness for the garment of praise. Law, a thing most 
sacred to our high civilization, is dethroned; the Sab- 
bath is despised; Mercy is buffeted; Pity is struck in 
the pleading, tear-stained face of her. If another man 
doesn’t dress as vou do, he is worthy of death. If you 
sav to him “Shibboleth.” and he replies “Sibboleth,” 
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drive your bayonet through him. They did that at the 
fords of Jordan three thousand years ago, and we 
haven't improved very much on the principle. That's 
war. 


THe Piti.ess Wreck or MONEY AND MEN. 


War destroys everything. At one time it was costing 
the United States a million dollars a day to fight for 
its life. And what became of the million dollars?  De- 
stroved. Burned up and broken to pieces. Gunpow- 
der; wagons; cannon; tents; guns; drums; clothing. 
Burned to ashes; ground to dust; trampled in the mud ; 
thrown into the river. The broken musket is not 
mended; it is smashed against a tree to make the 
slight injury complete destruction. If the soldier's 
overcoat is a burden, he first tears it to pieces before he 
throws it away. The overturned cannon is abandoned : 
the broken-down wagon lame mule is 
turned out to starve; the wounded horse is left to die in 
lingering agony—there isn’t even time to shoot him. 
The injured arm or wounded leg that would be saved 
at home is amputated in rough haste. War can’t even 
take care of its heroes properly. In the terror of de- 
feat the wounded are left moaning on the field at the 
mercy of the night, the storm, and the enemy. The 
hospital that tries to care for the sick and wounded feeds 
the grave much more than does the battlefield. 


is burned: the 


Even when it seems to spare, war destroys. A man’s 
right arm is torn away at the elbow by a shattering 
fragment of shell. He is only twenty years old. And 
as they carry him back to the field hospital he thinks of 
the long years of life stretching out before him. An- 
other young soldier lies on the operating table, and with 
set teeth and grim visage watches an attendant carry 
his amputated legs away to common burial with the 
ghastly débris of the hospital tent. A cripple for life— 
a helpless burden. And he is a farmer! A surgeon 
bends over another man to say cheerfully in cheery tones 
of encouragement: “You had the closest call a man 
could have and not answer it. But you're all right: 
you'll live!” 

But the soldier knows that he will live in darkness, 
for the bullet that spared his life when it swept across 
his face put out its light forever. Even the tender mer- 
cies of war are cruel. 

Oh, I have seen war breaking men to pieces in this 
brutal fashion, as I have seen you with your switching 
cane behead the daisies laughing up into your face be- 
side the meadow path. I have seen a soldier rise from 
a piano in a burning house, where he had been singing 
“Mother Kissed Me in My Dream” till our-hearts were 
tender, and smash the ivory keys, blessed by the caress- 
ing touches of some woman’s tender hands, with the 
but of his musket. Why? Just to smash them. 
That’s the way the war spirit transforms the hearts of 
men—good, gentle-hearted men like your father, who 
was in my company; like David, who in the sweet sun- 
shine and shadows of the quiet sheep pastures sang, 
“Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life,” and then in war time massacred the 
people of Rabbah, torturing “them under saws, and 
under harrows of iron, and axes of iron.” That’s war. 

PASADENA, CAL. 
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The Battleship Not a Trade Winner. 


[From the Speech of Hon. Edward W. Saunders, of Vir 
ginia, on the Naval Appropriation Bill in the House of 
Representatives, May 28, 1912.] 


The most fallacious of all the arguments in support 
of a greater navy is the one advanced on this floor, that 
such a navy is required to protect and increase our for- 
eign commerce. ‘The ships of the world engaged in 
deep-sea trade need no protection on the high seas, for 
the age of piracy has long passed. Buccaneers and cor- 
sairs do not prey on commerce in modern times; peace- 
ful merchantmen are not convoyed by fighting ships, 
and the ocean lanes are equally safe for the ships of all 
nations, for the junk of the “heathen Chinee” and the 
tramp that flies the flag of Great Britain. 'The vessels 
that carry the freights of modern commerce are the ves- 
sels that afford equal facilities with and offer lower rates 
than their competitors. In the race for international 
business the question of protection does not enter into 
the equation. It is purely one of rates. But the argu- 
ment for a greater navy fails for another reason. ‘The 
United States has no foreign commerce that is carried 
in American bottoms. Hence we are building battle- 
ships under a false pretense, for they are impotent to 
create a commerce and equally impotent to protect a 
commerce which is non-existent. 

No one who has studied the causes responsible for the 
disappearance of the American flag from the merchant 
fleets of the world believes for a moment that this dis- 
is due to a lack of fighting ships or that an 
increase in this respect will rebuild our merchant ma- 
rine. It is a fact of easy demonstration that in propor- 
tion as we have advanced in the construction of a fight- 
ing navy we have lost our carrying trade. ‘This has 
been due to the economic causes which I have cited. 
Norway has no battleships, but “relatively to population 
ihis little kingdom has the greatest carrying trade in the 
world.” ‘They go after this trade with rates, not with 
guns or battleships. It is true that England has a great 
battle fleet and an immense carrying trade, but the two 
facts are merely concurrent, not related as cause and 
effect. The Englishman, like his Norwegian competi- 
tor, secures and holds his trade through low rates. In 
these days trade does not follow the battle-flag. It 
hunts the carrier that offers the most favorable terms, 
whether that carrier is an Englishman, Russian, Turk, 
or Jap. During the last thirty years we have been 
building a mighty navy in ever-increasing proportions. 
I challenge the advocates of that policy who assert that 
a greater navy will increase our foreign commerce to 
submit the figures showing the present proportion of the 
world’s commerce which is carried in American bottoms. 
The figures are easily obtained, for such trade is prac- 
{ically non-existent. England has a mighty navy and 
an immense carrying trade. Hence we are told her 
fighting ships are responsible for the merchant marine. 
Norwav has no fighting ships and relatively a greater 
carrving trade than England., Something seems to be 
amiss in the battleship argument. The United States 
has a strong navv and no foreign trade carried in her 
own bottoms. The fair conclusion on the whole is that 
the battleship is not a success as a trade winner. 

Battleships may be increased until the grim menace 
of their guns is seen in every harbor of the world, but 
this multiplication will not decrease the cost of con- 


appearance 
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structing and operating American ships engaged in for- 
eign trade or secure for our carriers a ton of traftic. 
Until this handicap of cost is removed the American 
shipowner will be unable to meet his foreign competitor 
on equal terms. ‘The steady growth in our machinery 
of destruction has not been attended with any increase 
in the number of our merchant ships. This being so, 
the argument for a greater navy must be placed on some 
other ground. If an expenditure of over $1,600,000,000 
spread over a period of thirty years has not increased 
our foreign merchant marine by a single ship, the ques- 
tion may well be asked, When will the rejuvenating ef- 
fect of this policy be appreciably manifested ? 


“Hope deferred makes the heart sick.” 


Most of the ships constructed during this period have 
gone to the boneyard and been sold as junk, or utilized 
as targets for other monsters of later and more approved 
designs. One nail pushes out another. The battleship 
has succeeded the monitor. ‘The dreadnought replaces 
the battleship, and in turn is supplanted by the super- 
dreadnought. What the next type will be no one can 
forecast. When will this mad race end, and why should 
this country, in disregard of its happy isolation, become 


a party to this destructive competition? We forfeit the 


right to criticize the policies of Kurope which have 
made that continent an armed camp, trembling with 


apprehension lest an untoward spark may kindle the 
fires of war, when we follow in her wake without the 
excuse of necessity, merely in the spirit of grandiose 
display and flaunting pride of riches. 

The suggestion is made that a greater navy is needed 
to bring to the United States the lion’s share of the in- 
creasing Commerce of Central and South America. If 
is difficult to follow this contention or to understand 
what part the battleships will play toward securing the 
desired result. free to find its 
way to this country, and if it goes elsewhere the expla- 
nation must be sought in the more profitable arrange 
ments effected with other countries and not in lack of 
battleship protection. There is something wanting in 
this argument. Why is it that our existing fleet has 
failed to secure a portion at least of this business, and 
how much longer must the present program of construc- 
tion continue before the merits of battleships as drum- 
mers for trade will be manifested? In reply to our 
overtures for business, have the people of the republics 
to the south of this country indicated that they are 
afraid to ship in American vessels or fixed a time when 
our navy will be sufficiently extensive to justify them 
in canceling profitable contracts with Europe in favor 
of the United States? Battleships as trade winners in 
the tropics may be the slogan of the Steel Trust, but a 
word from the producers, the merchants, and the ship- 
pers of those countries would be far more convincing. 
If our failure to secure the trade of our sister republics 
is due to lack of fighting ships, then our consuls, minis- 
ters, and diplomatic agents who are on the ground have 
heen singularly remiss in affording the United States 
much needed information. Our consular reports teem 
with trade suggestions to our shippers and exporters, 
hut are strangely silent on the question of the necessity 
for protecting that trade with battleships. 

The question recurs, What part will the battleships 
Is it proposed to secure this trade by the com- 


This commerce is now 


play ? 
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pelling force of arms? Then our navy is manifestly 
inadequate to take over Great Britain’s share in this 
commerce. Conceding that we will be able to chase off 
our remaining competitors, the French, Germans, Ital- 
ians, Norwegians, and others, by an exhibition of fight- 
ing strength, what then? ‘Trade is a plant of tender 
growth, and responds to gentle wooing. It withdraws 
before the menace of the mailed fist. The fact is that 
our increasing tendency toward militarism during the 
past twenty years, especially in the direction of the 
navy, has produced a most disagreeable effect in Central 
and South America, and caused a marked recession in 
the popular favor in which the United States was for- 
merly held. ‘Travelers in those countries report an in- 
creasing dislike and distrust of Americans. A com- 
panion of Secretary Knox in his recent trip to the Span- 
ish-American republics notes in the World’s Work 
that those countries are suspicious of us and our inten- 
tions to an almost incredible degree. Nicaragua is a 
center of anti-American sentiment, and Costa Rica, the 
most advanced of all the Central American republics, 
received the party with open suspicion. Whatever may 
be said by others in favor of a strong navy as a guarantee 
of peace, such a view is not held by the Spanish Ameri- 
cans. ‘They regard our present naval policy as a menace 
to their independence and as an indication of our 
purpose to compass the overthrow of their liberties at 
some convenient season. Our protestations of peace do 
not avail to overcome this belief or to remove a preju- 
dice which is daily increasing. In the last analysis it 
may be fairly said that our naval program, so far from 
securing favor with the South Americans and winning 
their trade, has distinctly abated their favorable regard 
and rendered the commercial problem, which is one of 
rates, credits, and reciprocal advantage, more difficult 
than ever. 

A big navy for this country is not only per se a waste- 
ful and wicked expense, but it is the fruitful parent of 
other expenses. ‘I'he largest item of our annual appro- 
priations is for pensions, and the foundation of pensions 
is the military arm of the Government. It is incon- 
gruous and inconsistent for the Democrats to inveigh 
against the iniquities of the present pension roll and at 
the same time support a policy which will provide the 
material for future rolls. A big navy means a long list 
of eligibles for pensions and retired pay. A vote for 
such a navy is therefore measurably a vote for pensions. 

Another reason for calling a halt in battleship con- 
struction is that the whole course and method of war 
may be changed in a few years, and the development of 
certain radical inventions may substitute for battleships 
and armored cruisers a very different type of offensive 
machine. Recently a great inventor announced that 
under present conditions armor plate adds no value to 
the battleship. The continual improvement in the sub- 
marine and the dirigible torpedo renders them most 
formidable foes to armored vessels conducting an aggres- 
sive campaign against the harbor and coast defenses of 
another country. France relies upon these craft to such 
an extent that she has dropped out of the battleship com- 
petition, and is content to rest the security of her coasts 
and commerce largely upon the development of the sub- 
marine and aeroplane, both of which she is building in 


great numbers. Another explanation of her attitude 


mav be found in her enormous war debt, which now 
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amounts to over $6,000,000,000. One hopeful feature 
of the present world situation is that the unrest among 
the taxpayers and the multiplication of war burdens 
may compel a cessation of naval construction in all coun- 
tries, and thus promote the interests of peace and of the 
man with the hoe as against the man with the bayonet. 
As a fighting craft the aeroplane is being developed in 
the most marvelous fashion, and it is now conceded that 
its effect on future military strategy will be far reach- 
ing. Recent experiments have fully shown that an aero- 
plane can carry a gun capable of rapid and accurate dis- 
charge with the machine going at a high rate of speed. 
Two thousand of these air craft can be equipped on com- 
paratively short notice for the price of one battleship. 
On the trials the operator at an altitude of six hundred 
feet succeeded in placing five shots in a rectangular tar- 
get three yards by eighteen. This about represents the 
deck of a battleship seen from the distance of a mile in 
the air. “A ship’s crew, or the officers exposed to attack 
from above, would find the deck a warm place with a 
few hundred aeroplanes buzzing around in easy range,” 
while the ships were exchanging shots with shore bat- 
teries or other vessels. It may well be that future 
wars on land and sea will cease on account of the ter- 
rible destructive power of the armored aeroplane, and 
that such wars, if any, as may be waged hereafter, will 
be waged in the air by daring aviators. ‘The end of war 
is a consummation most devoutly to be wished, whether 
it is to be attained by the development of engines of de- 
struction so deadly in their operation that its conduct 
will become impossible, or by the determination of the 
nations to walk in the ways of peace and righteousness 
and avoid occasions of offense. The policy of mili- 
tarism is in direct contravention of the historic and 
traditional attitude of our forefathers of blessed mem- 
ory, who believed that our happy situation on the 
Western Hemisphere would enable us to pursue a course 
of peaceful development rather than a career of military 


aggression, 


- RE 
The Kingdom of Peace—A Peace 
Sermon. 
By President Charles A. Blanchard, D. D., of Wheaton 
College. 


“And His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace.” 
Isa. 9: 6. 

Today throughout a large part of the civilized world 
men are giving themselves to thought concerning the 
folly and sin of war. It is well that we join with them 
in this meditation, for war has been from the beginning 
and until now one of the results of sin and one of the 
most fearful curses which have afflicted the human race. 

If we did not know what we know we could not be- 
lieve that human beings would spend their energies in 
butchering one another, as throughout so many cen- 
turies they have done. J do not believe that even now 
one man in a thousand, one woman in a thousand, knows 
what war actually is. We read in books of war; most 
of us do not see it. If we see armies, the rule is that it 
is in time of peace that we see them. ‘The martial 
music, the uniforms, the thunder of the cavalry and 
artillery, and the tramp of the marching feet of thou- 
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HAGUE COURT CASES TABULATED. 


International Bureau Secretary Presents Work of Court of Arbitration Now in Eleventh Year of Activity. 


Cases for international arbitration brought before the perma- 
nent court of arbitration at The Hague from the time of its estab- 
lishment in 1902 until the present time are given in an official 
communication of the international bureau of the court. The 
sases are 11 in all, averaging just over one a year. The Dogger 











Date 9s 
Parties. Case of com First 
. session. 
promise. 
1, United States of America rs. | Pions funds of the Cali- | May 22, | Sept. 15, 
United States of Mexico. fornias. 1902. 1902. 
2. Germany,Great Britain,and | Right of preference May 7, Oct. 1, 
Italy vs. Venezuela (Bel claimed by blockading 1903, 1903, 
gium, Spain, United States, powers. 
France, and Netherlands). 
3. Germany, France,and Great | Japanese house taxes..... Aug. 23, | Nov. 21, | 
Britain rs. Japan. 1903. Iw, 
4. France vs. Great Britain......... Dhows of Mascat............ Oct. 14, | July 2 
1904 1905. 
5. Germany rs, Franee.......... ..| Deserters of Casablanca Nov. 10,| May 1, 
1808, 1909, 
. | 
6. Norway rvs. Sweden’........ Maritime frontier........ Mar. 14,/ Aug 28, 
1008, 19-9. 
7. United States of Americars. | Atlantic fisheries..............] Jan. 27, | July 1, 
Great Britain. 1909. 1910, 
| 
8 United States of America rs. | Claims of the “Orinoco” | Feb. 13, | Sept. 28, 
Venezuela. Company. 1909. 1910, 
9. France vs. Great Britain........ Arrest and restitution of | Oct. 25, | Feb. 14, 
Savarkar. 1910, 1911, 
10, Russia vs. Turkey.. .......-.000 Arrears of interest on | July 22, | Feb. 16, 
Russian indemnity. Aug. 4, 1911.5-6 
1910, 
BL, Etaly vs. Perid....cccc.ccccccccccccsce] CONSVALO CLAIM ..ccccccore «----] APTEl BB, |...00000020000- 
1910. 
| 
12, France vs, Italy...........000+ see Seizure of French ships |............... es 
Carthage, Manouba, 
and Tavignano. 











1 Includes opening session and session at which decision was given. 
? President's name in capitals. 

% Special! arbitral tribunal. 

4 Excluding visits to other places on July 14 and 31, 1909. 


Bank affair, in which Russian warships fired on the British fish 
ing fleet in 1904, is not included, as it was settled by commission 
of inquiry, not by arbitration. The list of cases, with a twelfth 
case unofticially added, is as follows : 


Session | Number 





| pate of | 
o of ate o | Arbitrator 
.] _ seeions 1 | decisions, | 
closure, | Sess10ns. | 
| | | | 
} Oct.d 11 } Oet. 14, | MATZEN,? Sir Edward Fry, Martens 
| 1902 1902. | Asser, de Savornin Lohman 
| | 
| Nov.1 1 Feh, 22 MURAVIEFF, Lammasch, Marten 
| 1903, 1904. | 
| | 
May 15, 1 May 22, | GRAM, Renault, Motono., 
} 1905, 1905, 
Aug. 2, 1 Ang. 8, | LAMMASCH, Melville W. Fuller, de 
1905, 1905 } Savornin Lohman. 
May 17, 6 May 22, | DE HAMMARSKJOLD, Sir Edward 
1909. 19a ry, Fusinato, Kriege, Renault 
Cet. 18, 134 Oct. 23, LOEFF,’ Beichmann,’ Hammars 
1904, 1909, | kjold, 
Aug. 12, 11 Sept. 7, LAMMASCH, de Savornin Lohman. 
1910, 1910, George Gray, Sir Charles Fitzpat 
| | rick, Drago 
| | 
Oct. 19, | | Oct. 25, LAMMASCH, Beernaert, de Quesada. 
| 1910, | | 1910, 
Feb. 14, { | Feb. 24, | BEERNAERT, Renault, Lord Desart 
igll. | | 1911. Gram, de Savornin Lohman 
Left to | 1 | Feb, 24, LARDY, Baron Taube, Mandelstam,’ 
the court | 1911. Herante Abro Bey,’ Rechid Bey.’ 
| | | 
| | | | 
| Left to 1 | Feb. 24, | RENAULT, Fusinato, Calderon. 
the court. | 1911. 
| 
| 
| 





On this date the tribunal adjourned sine die 
® To regulate questions of procedure. 
7 Not member of the court, 


Communication of the International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. 


Secretary-general, Baron Michel Van Verduynen., 





Secretary, Jonkhoer W. Réel! 





sands of men—all this impresses the imagination pleas- 
antly. How few get beyond it, or think of war as the 
horrible thing it actually is. A soldier told me that his 
first experience in field hospital work was at Harpers 
Ferry when Lee was invading the North. He said 
that the sight of streaming blood; of pale, drawn 


faces; of gaping, ghastly wounds; of arms and 
legs cut off and thrown into a corner until there 


was a wagonful, and then carried off and thrown 
into a pit and covered with quicklime and earth, 
and another load sawed off and hurried away, was so 
unspeakably horrible that these scenes haunted him, 
waking and sleeping, for days; and vet, he said that in 
a few short months on the battlefield he could sit down 
on the dead body of a fellow-soldier, drink from his 
canteen, eat from his haversack, and rise up to kill 
again. If this were all, it would be quite sufficient : 
but it is not all. These men who were thus made meat 
for the cannon and rifle were, every one of them, from 
homes: and mothers, and wives, and sisters, and baby 
brothers, and little children watched for their return, 
watched for the return of thousands who never came 


back, and for the return of other thousands who, crip- 
pled and maimed, came back to die. No eye but God’s 
has ever seen the tears that war has caused. No heart 
but His has ever heard the sobs and cries of wives and 
little children which have burst forth when news has 
come from the field of battle or from the hospital wards. 

How can people understand war! It is so inexpressi- 
bly horrible that the human race would rise en masse 
and blot from the earth the men who should propose it, 
but that we are so ignorant of what a foul and loathsome 
thing it actually is. 

Wat is WAR? 

War is an attempt to settle, by killing men, questions 
about which nations differ. The side which kills the 
largest number of people, or is most easily able to stand 
the frightful cost, becomes the victor in the strife, and 
the victor may be the one which has righteousness on 
its side or the one which has grossly and shamelessl\ 
trampled on the rights of the sister nation. In former 
davs personal differences were settled in the same man- 
ner. Two men disagreed respecting some matter of 
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personal interest, and in place of settling the differ- 
ence by conferences, or by reference to third parties or 
by the law, One assaulted the other with his fists or with 
a club or with a knife or with a gun, and in this way 
they decided their dispute. 

It is, I believe, generally agreed at this time that the 
duel was a system fit only for savage and barbarous 
people. Except in belated regions, where it yet lingers, 
it has been abandoned by the whole civilized world; but 
the principle which is involved in the duel is, so far as 
| can understand, identical with that which is involved 
in war. The difference is that war involves the slaughter 
of hundreds of thousands, where the duel costs the death 
of one or two. 


THe CALL TO PEACE. 


witnessed in our time a most remarkable 
movement, | speak of The Hague Conferences and the 
results which have already been attained by them. 
When the Czar of Russia first proposed this conference 
a smile of incredulity or a laugh of unbelief seemed to 
fill the world. ‘The most absolute despot in the world, 
with the largest and most formidable army at his com- 
mand, was calling for a conference in the interests of 
peace. It seemed a grim and terrible joke. I am not 
settled in my own mind at present as to what his 
thought really was, but whatever it was it is certain that 
the result has been a long step in advance in the in- 
terests of world peace. The road to this end is so short 
that it seems incredible that the nations should wander 
in the wilderness of national bankruptcy before they 
take it. All that the nations of the world need to do 
fo secure peace is to stop preparations for war. Is not 
this so obvious as to seem superfluous when mentioned ? 
Probably with the disarmament of the nations there 
would he created an international police, a dozen or 
twenty great warships, with a compact body of armed 
men who would be subject to the call of the interna- 
tional court for the suppression, sudden and complete, 
of an uprising if any nation should dare to disturb the 
harmony of the world. 

Of course, with disarmament and the creation of the 
international police, there would naturally be an inter- 
national court, to which would be referred matters of 
disagreement between nations, just as civil courts now 
deal with differences between individuals. 

All this would not cost money. It would save money. 
lt would save thousands of millions of dollars, not once 
or twice, but everv year, for the nations of the world. 
Why cannot steps in this direction be taken at once? 
Why should there be today five millions of men in armed 
camps, set apart from the industrial world, parasites 
on the labor of the world, while at the same time an 
army of men is housed in ships of war, not carrying 
from shore to shore food for the hungry, clothing for 
the naked, or comforts for those who need, but at best 
going from port to port for foolish display; at worst 
going from port to port to hurl men into untimely 
graves, 

I think it one of the marvels of human history that 
such an assembly as met in the last Peace Conference 
at The Hague should have been unable to agree on this 
simple proposition, that the nations of the world should 
disarm. The pulpit and the press of every civilized 


We have 


nation ought to speak in thunder tones from day to day 
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and from year to year until the curse and ignominy of 
war is blotted from the world. 
VIGNETTE OF THE WAR System. 

| was going to a train one rainy morning in the an- 
cient city of Munich. As I paused on the curb to allow 
an ox-team drawing a load of wood to pass, | noticed 
that it was driven by a woman. She was gray-haired 
and was dressed in the short, heavy skirt of the peasants 
of Bohemia, and had a man’s hat pushed down over her 
gray locks, from which on every side the rain was drip- 
ping. As she plodded along through the mud, guiding 
her load of wood, I saw a cab with a fine horse, evidently 
just from the stable. Above was seated the driver in 
his raincoat and with his long whip, and within sat a 
young army officer dressed in a beautiful uniform, draw- 
ing the rain-shield up to prevent the rain from soiling 
his uniform. | stood like one riveted to the pavement 
while | remembered that that peasant woman, with her 
gray hairs and poor clothing, was driving that ox-cart 
through the street so that that young man might be 
riding in that cab: that she and others like her were 
paving for the uniform he wore and the food he ate, 
and paving his expenses when he traveled on the train. 
Ii was an expression of the miseries which are driving 
millions to leave Europe for America each year. 

Young men, strong and stalwart, with hearts full of 
patriotic feeling, flee from the lands where they were 
horn because unwilling to endure the degradation of 
inilitary service. No private soldier dare resent an 
insult from an officer. How could he? His very life 
is in the hands of the officer and others like him. He is 
made a slave: scarcely even a slave, rather a machine. 
His conscience is destroved. If he is ordered to shoot 
his mother or his father or his brother, he must shoot 
or be shot. He has no right to inquire whether the war 
in which his nation engages is right or wrong. All he 
has to do is to obey his officers. When they say drill, 
he must drill; when they sav eat, he must eat; when 
they say sleep, he must sleep: when they say march, he 
must march: when they say kill, he must kill. It makes 
no difference whether the contention is right or wrong, 
whether the people he is to kill be guilty or not, whether 
the nation he is required to assault is wrong or wronged. 
It makes no difference: he must do the work he is 
ordered to do. 

THe FATE OF THE DESERTER. 

| was reading recently in one of the stories of our 
own Civil War respecting the execution of a deserter. 
The writer said it was the purpose of the commanding 
officers to make executions for desertion as impressive 
as possible, and so the whole army was mustered on 
three sides of a hollow square. On the fourth side was 
a grave for the man or men who were to be shot by their 
comrades in arms. The men were driven clear around 
the three sides of the hollow square, that they might be 
seen by all their comrades. Fach man, sitting on his 
coffin, finally reached the grave which had been prepared 
for him. He got out of his wagon, the coffin was lifted 
down to the ground, and at the word of command these 
young men, full of life and hope, were sent in a mo- 
ment, by the bullets of possibly their friends, into eter- 
nity. Executions for desertion, for sleeping at post, 
and for other military offenses were so common in the 
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army at one time that there came to be a regular ap- 
pointment for these executions week by week. ‘The 
stories which are told of Lincoln aad his unwillingness 
to consent to these slaughter-house practices are familiar 
tu all; but Lincoln was not a common ruler, and his 
practices have never been the practices of the Govern- 
ment. 

In this day we may hope that such bloody transac- 
tions as have been the familiar history, the whole his- 
tory, of war are not to be seen—may never return. But 
war has written its own history, and we know it to be 
the bloody, horrible thing that it actually is, and the 
children and the school, and the mothers and the fathers 
of the boys who must fight the battles of the future, if 
battles are to be fought, ought never to cease from 
efforts to reveal the cruel character of this godless and 
wretched system. 


THe UNIVERSAL CuRSE. 


| have dealt with you thus largely on the brutalities 
of war as revealed in the lives and work of the armed 


men. But this is only one side of this miserable sub- 
ject. I recently heard an address in which a thoughtful 


man said: “Every one who has read the history of war 
knows that an army of fighting men involves also an 
army of fallen women.” How could it be otherwise ? 
Here are millions of young men taken out of homes at 
the time when they should be establishing homes of their 
own, or when their homes are recently established, and 
these men are refused marriage. Not one of the sanc- 
tifying home influences may they know until their term 
of enlistment is expired. In times of peace these men 
are almost necessarily condemned to practice vice, and 
if they practice vice, that involves the ruin of others 
than themselves. Governments all know this, and all 
consent to it, and when they deny that they consent to 
it, as for example the English government respecting 
its army in India, witnesses have arisen by hundreds 
and proved them liars. Can you people who sit in 
these pews imagine how statesmen and generals who 
have wives whom they honor and daughters they love 
and sons of whom they are proud, can consent to the 
havoe caused by war? Would they be willing that their 
own sons should thus be destroved, their own daughters 
hecome the victims of camps? You sav: “No; they 
would be horrified at the thought.” But if so, how can 
they consent to the death of others who must die? Why 
is it worse for the daughter of a cabinet minister to be 
ruined by camp life than for the daughter of a peasant 
who toils in the fields while the cabinet minister sits in 
the parliament house? The whole war system is based 
on the theory that the poor and inconspicuous may prop- 
erly be made the victims of those who are more fortu- 
nate. Why would it not settle matters of difference 
hetween England and Germany as well if five hundred 
men, including all generals and civil officers, should 
meet five hundred from the other nation and should 
fight until one side or the other was whipped, and then 
make peace? Why would not this be just as rational 
and as just a settlement as to call the poor lads from 
their business and the girls from their homes and de- 
strov the one for the vices of men and shoot the other 
to pieces on the field of battle, and after a while make 
peace? The answer is not far to seek. The generals 
do not wish to be killed, do not expect to be killed. They 
know they may be killed, but they hope to return from 
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fields of battle. They hope that the poor bodies heaped 
in the trenches and covered with quicklime and earth 
will be the bodies of the common soldiers, and from 
experience they know that this is the way the thing 
works out. If they come home they expect, or ther 
friends demand, great sums of money, civil offices, and 
all sorts of services, and the men who have decreed the 
strife are the men who sit in council houses. 


Is PEACE PossiBLeE? 

I imagine that in most efforts for improving the world 
discouragement has been a greater obstacle than indis- 
position. Men are always saving they would fight 
against the liquor business or any other curse if their 
fellows would. This fall, when fifteen millions of 
Americans will vote to continue the trade in 
drink, probably at least ten millions of them would sa) 
this: “If the rest would consent to the abolition we 
would consent, but the others will not consent, and so 
we will vote for our parties.” It is so, T imagine, as to 
the war system. One nation says: “We do not 
fight, but the others want to fight and are getting ready 
to fight, and we must be ready to meet them,” and the 
other nation says exactly the same, and so the awful 
Warship after warship is wrung from 
improved 


strony 


wish to 


game goes on, 
the scanty means of the suffering people: 
warships are turned out: ammunition of new and dif 
ferent sorts is discovered: chemists are busy in. their 
laboratories laboring to invent explosives which will do 
the work more completely: drill masters are showing 
men how to use explosives or arms in a wav to be most 
effective in killing, and this burden is continued heeans 
each nation savs, whether it believes it or not, that the 
other nations are plotting its overthrow. Tf they could 
only accept the truth of our text they would he saved 
from this insanity. 

The world largely calls itself Christian at this time. 
It is a strange and terrible fact that the wars of the 
world have been so largely inaugurated and carried for- 
ward by nations which wished to be called Christian. Tt 
was a prophetic note that was sounded by the Chinese 
government recently when one of their ministers said: 
“We have always considered it unworthy of a civilized 
people to settle disputes by war, but the war svstems of 
the western nations are such that we are compelled to 
enter on preparations for national defense. What a 
fearful caricature of Christian civilization is found in 
the war attitude of the so-called Christian nations to- 
dav! The Prince of Peace is the One who is to bring 
peace to the troubled nations of the world as well as to 
the hearts of men; and vet war and preparations for war 
are on every side, and Sabbath after Sabbath in hun- 
dreds of thousands of churches people are singing and 
preaching about the Prince of Peace. 


But He Must ReEten. 


It is a comfort to one who knows the awful annals of 
the past and who reads the stories of the thirty years’ 
war, or of any war, and hears what untold miseries and 
burdens are heaped by it on human hearts and homes, 
to reflect that there is a growing longing for the coming 
of the kingdom of our Lord. He must reign. Why 
must He reign? Because He is the Creator of the 
world: because He has made these bodies which are to 
be torn and mangled, these hearts which are to suffer 
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until they break; because He cannot consent that the 
fields which He has made for joy and comfort of men 
should become stained and fattened by the blood and 
hodies of those who should till them; because men were 
created in His image and for His glory, and because He 
cannot be denied His rights in the perfection of His 
creation. And He will reign, not as a Prince of War; 
before Him will not go trumpets sounding battle; after 
Him will not go men crazed and eager for the blood of 
their fellow-men, but a host of the armies of Peace. His 
kingdom is not to be built on the mangled forms of men, 
hut upon the happiness and prosperity of the creatures 
whom He has made. And His kingdom is as sure to 
come as tomorrow's sun to rise. 


Book Notices. 


Scenes from the Com- 





Das MENSCHENSCHLACHTHAUS. 


ing War. By Wilhelm Lamszus. 111 pages. 
Price, one mark. Hamburg: Alfred Jansen, 12 


Spitalerstrasse. 

This powerful booklet, in German, is an effort to 
paint war as it will be in the future under the new con- 
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do with hammering out and building nations, Mr. Gra- 
ham demonstrates that “the world has in reality out- 
grown all fitness for war,” which now in our modern 
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industrial society has become not only useless, but also 
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or Jesus Curist. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Paper presented to the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at London, July, 
1906. 5 cts. to cover postage. 


MoHONK AppRESSES. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages, Price, 50 cts, 


September and October, 1912 
(JARRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. By Er- 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


PEACE CoNn- 
AND 1911. 


REPORTS OF THE NATIONAL 
GRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 
Price, 75 cts. each. 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 


PEACE ConGREss, held in May, 1908. 
222 pages. Price, 65 cts. 


MOHONK ARBITRATION 
5 cts. per copy. 


REPORTS OF THE 
CONFERENCES. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION, By Norman An- 
gell. An enlargement of the author’s 
previous remarkable work, “Europe's 
Optical Tllusion.” Price, $1.50. 


PEACE ProBLem. By Frederick 
[Introduction by Andrew Car 
negie. ‘Treats of the Progress of the 
last ten years. 127 pages, cloth. 
Price, 75 cts. 


THE 
Lynch. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur E. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. A strong book. 


By Israel Zangwill. A 
Five Acts. 164 pages. 


THE WAR Gop. 
Tradegy in 
Price, $1.00. 


A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg, Professor in Stanford Uni- 
versity. A most instructive study of 
the bearings of evolution upon the 
final disappearance of war. 172 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


SEYOND WAR. 


EVOLUTION AND Empire. By John Wil- 
liam Graham, M. A. An unusually 
fresh and convincing answer to the 
contention that the modern doctrine 
of evolution supports war. 222 pages. 
Price, 60 cts. 


A SwHort History oF WAR AND PEACE. 
By G. H. Perris. An instructive sum- 
mary of the steps by which nations 
have passed from a state of constant 
war to a state of comparative peace. 
252 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


THE First Book oF Wort”p Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory, with a survey of their sig- 
nificance. 3SO8 pages, octavo. Price, 
$1.65. 


‘THE FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
oF Hon. Evinv Root. With an In- 
troduction and Appendix by Dr. 
James Brown Scott. 674 pages. 
Price, $3.50. 


THE Passing oF War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane, Vicar of 
Cobham, Surrey, England. 258 pages, 
octavo. Price, $2.50. The author 
holds that, since the survival of war 
rests ultimately on opinion, siege 
must be laid against the whole con- 
stitution of man—mind, heart, con- 
science, imagination, will—in order 
to make the peace movement strong 
and effective. 

















